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"PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


TO THE AUTUMN WIND. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Why leave the last leaf sighing 
When all the loved are gone! 
Set free the lorn and dying— 
Thou, autumn wind, blow on! 
Or bast thou in its grieving 
Some triumph unexprest ! 
Like jis, whose sighs deceiving, 
Left desolate love's breast ! 


Say, hath the keen world taught thee 
A lesson of its own! 
When wounded hearts have sought thee, 
To /eave them sad and lone! 
Less bitter is the wind, then. 
That lays the poor leaf low; 
Less cruel and unkind, then, 
Than one false heart | know. 


SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS: 
BEING A SEQUEL TO THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
Part I.—( Continued ) 
“ But you forget her,” says the Cynic ; “ you happened one day to for- 
fel this sister oF youre ?"-~Why not? To cite the beautiful words of Wal 
stein, 
What pang 
Is permanent with man! From the highest 
As from the vilest thing of every day 
He learns to wean himself. For the strong hours 
Conquer him.” Death of Wallenstern. 


Yes, there lies the fountain of human oblivions. It is Time, the great con- 
gure it is the “ strong hours” whose batteries storm every passion of men 
‘or, in the fine expression of Schiller, “ Was verschmerzte nicht der mensch !” 
What sorrow is it ia man that will not finally fret itself te sleep! Conguer- 
ing, at lasi, gates of brass, or pyramids of granite, wliy should it bea mar- 
hs ome, or a triumph to Time, that he is able to conquer a frail human 

art 
However, for this once my Cynic must submit to be told—-that he is wrong 
Doubtless, it is presumption in me to suggest that his sneers can ever go awry 
any more than the shafis of Apollo. Burt siill, however impossible such a 
thing is, in this one case it happens that they Auve. And when it happens 
that they do not, I will tell you, reader, why in my opinion it is ; and you will 
see that it warrants noexultation in the Cynic. Repeatediy I have heard « 
mother reproaching herself, when the birth-day revolved of the little daughter 
whom so sudden!y she had lost, with her own insensibility that could so svov 
need aremembrancer of the day. But, besides, that the majority of people 
in this world (as being people called to labour) have no time left for cherishing 
grief by solitude and meditation, always it is proper Lo ask whether the memory 
of the lost person were chiefly dependent upon a visual image. No death is 
— half so affecting ws the death of a young child from two to five years 


But yet for the same reason which makes the grief more exquisite, generally 
for such a loss it is likely to be more perishable. Wherever the image, visual- 
ly or audibly, of the lost person is mure essential to the life of the grief, there 
the grief will be more transitory 

Faces begin soon (in Shakspeare’s fine expression) to** dislimn :” features, 
fluctuate : combinations of feature unsettle. Even the expression becomes a| 
mere idea that you can describe to another, but not an image that you can) 


touching the consciousness, does in fact beset me. Said but once, said but 
softly, not marked at all, words revive before me in darkness an solitude ; and 
hey arrange themselves gradually into sentences, but through an effort some- 
times of a distressing kind, to which Iam in a manner forced to become a 
party. This being so, it was no great instance of that power—that three se- 
\parate passages in the funeral service, allof which but one had escaped my 
notice at the time, and even that one as to the part J am going to mention, but 
jall of which must have struck on my ear, restored themselves perfectly when 
(was lying awake in my bed ; and though struck by their beauty, I was also 
incensed by what seeme! to mea harsh sentiment expressed in two or three 
passages. I willcite all the three in an abbreviated form, both for my imme- 
idiate purpose, and for the indirect parpose of giving to those unacquainted with 
ithe English funeral service some specimen of its beauty. 

The first passage was this, “ Forasmoch as it hath pleased Almighty God, 
of his great mercy, to take unto himself the soul of our dear sister here depart- 
ved, we therefore commit her body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to 
ieee dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
| I psuse to remark that a sublime effect arises at this point through a sud- 
jden rapturous interpolation from the Apocalypse, which according to the 
“shall be said or sung ;" but always let it be sung, and by the full 
choir 

“T heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, from hencefortlt bless - 
ed are the dead which die in the Lord ; even so saith the Spirit ; for they rest 
from their labours ” 
| The second passage, almost immediately succeeding to this awful burst of 
|neavenly trompets, end the one which more particelerly offended me, though 
otherwise even then, in my seventh year, | could not but be touched by its 
béanty, was thos :—** Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of them 
that depart bence in the Lord, and wih whom the souls of the faithfal, after 
they are delivered from the burden of the flesi, are in joy and felicity ; We 
give thee hearty thanks that i: hath plpased thee to deliver this our sister out 
of the miseries of this sintul world; beseeching thee, that it may please thee 


\jof thy gracious goodness s:ort!y to accomplish the number of thine elect, and 


to hasten thy kingdom.” 

Tn what world was | living when a man (calling himself a man of God) could 
jstand up pubdliely and give God * hearty thenks ” that he had taken away my 
lsister? But, young child understand—taken her away from the miseries: of 
this sinful world. Oh yes! | hear what you say; 1 understand that; but 
thet makes no cifference at all. She being gone, this world doubtless (as you 
jsay) is a world of anhappiness. But for me whi Cesar, ib: Roma—where my 
jsister was, there was paradise ; no matter whether in heaven above, or on the 
learth beneath And be had taken her away cruel priest ! of bis * great mer- 
ley 1” 1 did not presume, child though I was, to think rebellioasiy agamst 
jthat. ‘The rea-on was not envy hypocritical or canting submission where my 
heart yielded none, but because already my deep musing inteliec: had per- 
iceived a mystery and a labyrinth in the economies of this world. God, I saw, 
;noved not as we moved--walked not es we walked—thought not as we think. 
‘Still | saw no «ercy to myseif, a poor frail dependent creature torn away so 


\isuddenly from the prop on which altogether 1 depended Qh yes! perhaps 


‘there was ; and many years afver | came to suspect it. Nevertheless it was a 
/benignity that pointed far a-head ; such as bya child could not have been 
iperceived, because then the great arch had not come round ; cavid not have 
ibeen recognized if it had come round ; could not have been valued if it had 
jeven been dimly recoguized. 

| Finally, as the closmg prayer in the whole service stood, this—whbich I ac- 
|knowledged then, and now acknowledge, as equally beautiful and consolatory ; 
‘for in this was noharsh peremptory challenge tothe infirmities of human grief 
las to a thing pot meriting notice in a religious rite On the contrary, there 
|was a gracious condescension from the great aposile to grief, as 10 a passion that 


reproduce for yourse.{. Therefore it is that the faces of infants, though they "¢ might perhaps himself have participated. 
are divine as flowers in a savanna of Texas orasthe carvlling of birds in a) “Ok, merciful God! the father o! oar Lord Jesas @hrist, who is the resur- 
forest, .are, like flowers in Texas, and the caroliing of birds in a forest, soon) rection and the life, in whom whosoever believeth shall live, though he die ; 
overtaken by the pursuing darkness that swallows up all things human Al! who also taught us by his holy apostie St Paul not to be sorry as men without 
glories of flesh vanish ; and this, the glory of infantine beauty seen in the) hope, for tem that sleep in him ; We meekly beseech thee, O Father! to 
mirror of the memory, soonest of all. Bot when the departed person worked |raise us from the death of sin unto the life of righteousness ; that, when 
upon yourself by powers that were intellectual and moral—powers in the flesh, we shall depart this life, we msy rest in Aim as our hope is—that this ~ sis- 
though not of the flesh—the memorials in your own heart become more stead-||ter doth.” 
fast, if less affecting at the first. Now, in my sister were combined for me’! Ah, that was beautiful ; that was heavenly! We might be sorry, we had 
both graces—the graces of childhood, and the graces of expanding thought.| leave to be sorry ; only net without hope. And we were by hope to rest in 
Besides that, as regards merely the personal image,always the smooth rotundity | Him, as this our sister doth. And howsoever a man may think that he is with 
of baby features must vanish sooner, as being less mdividual than the features’ out hope, J, that have read the writing apon these great abysses of grief, and 
in a child of eight touched with a pensive tendemess, and exalted into a char-| viewed their shaduws under the correction of mightier shadows from deeper 
acteristic expression by a premature intellect ||abysses since then, abysses of aboriginal fear and eldest darkness, in which 
Rarely do things perish from my memory that are worth remembering. yet I believe that ali hove had not absolutely died, know that he is in a natural 
Rubbish dies instantly Hence it happens that passages in Jatin or English error. If, for a moment, I and so many others, wallowing in the dust of afflic- 
poets which [ never could have read bat once, (and that thirty years ago,) ition, could yet rise up suddenly fixe the dry corpse* which stvod upright in 
often begin to blossom anew when I am lying awake, unable to sleep. I be-| the glory of life when touched by the bones of ho peaghes ; if in those vast 
come a distinguished compositor in the darkuess ; and,with my aerial compos-| choral anthems, heard by my childish ear, the voice of God wrapt itself as in 
ing-stick, sometimes I * set up"’ half a p»ge of verses, that would be found) a cloud of music, saying—* Child, that sorrgwest, |! command thee to rise up 
tolerably correct if collated with the volume that { never had in my band bul|'and ascend for a season into my heaven of heavens "—ihat it was plain 
once. | mention this in no spirit of boasting. Far from it; for, on the con-||that despair, that the anguish of darkness, was not essential to such sor- 
trary, amongst my mortificatioos have been compliments to my memory, when, oe 
in fact, any compliment that I had merited was due to the higher faculty of an) * “ Like the dry corpse which stood upright"—See the Second Book of 
electric aptitude fur seizing analogies, and by means of those aerial pontoons| Kings. ‘Thirty years ago this impressive incident was made the subject of a 
passing over like lightning from one topic to another. Still it is a fact, that||large altar-piece by Mr. Alston, an interesting America artist, then resident in 


this pertinacious life of memory for things that simply touch the ear without on, 
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row, but might come and go even as light comes and goes upon ovr troubled into a passion of tears. The man strack with my tumultuous grief, burried 
earth. into the house ; and from the lower regions deployed instantly the women of 


Yes! the light may come and go; grief may wax and wane; grief may jthe laundry and the kitchen. No one subject 1s so absolutely sacred. and er 
sink ; and grief again may rise_as 1» impassioned minds oftentimes it does, even, joys so classical a sanctity among servent girls, as 1. Grief; and 9. Liwe 
to the heaven of heavens ; but there is a necessity—that, if too much left to which is uniortunate. All the young women took me up in their wiesand 
itself in solitude, tinally it will descend into a depth from which there is no re- kissed me; and last of ail, au elderly woman, who was the cook, not only kis 
ascent; into a disease which seems no disease ; into a languishing which, from |sed me, but wept so audibly, from some suggestion doubt'ess of grief personal 
its very sweetness, perplexes the mind and is fancied to be very health to herself, that I threw my arms about her neck and kissed her also It is 
Witchcraft has seized upon you, nympholepsy has struck you. New you rave probable. as | now suppose, that some account of my grief for my sister had 
no more. You acquiesce ; nay, you are passionately deligated in your condi- ‘reached them. Else i was never allowed to visit ‘heir region of the house 
tion. Sweet becomes the graves, because you also hope immediately to travel But, however that might be, afterwards it struck me. that if I had met with aa 
thither ; laxurious isthe sepsration, because only perhaps for a few weeks |much sympathy, or with any sympathy at all, from the servant chiefly con. 
shall it-exist for you ; and it will then prove but the brief summer night that jnected with myself, in the desolating grief 1 had suffered, possibly I should 
had retarded a little, by a refinement of rapture, the heavenly dawn of reunion. ‘not have been so profoundly shaxen. _ 
Tnevitable sometimes it is in solitude—that this should happen with minds mor-| But did | in the mean time feel anger towards Turk? Not the least 
bidly meditative ; that, when we stretch out our arms in darkness, vainly stri- And the reason was this:—My guardian who taught me Latin, was in the 


Ving to draw back the sweet faces that have vanished. slowly arises a new stra- 
tagem of grief, and we say—* We it that they no more come back to us, yet. 
what hinders but we should goto them !?” 

Peril.us is that crisis forthe voung. In its effect perfectly the same as the 
ignoble witchcraft of the po r African Obeah + this sublimer witeberaft of grief 
will, if left to follow its own natural course, terminate in the same catastrophe 
ofdeath Poetry, which neglects no pheuomena that are interesting to the, 
heart of man, has sometimes touched a little 

*©On the sublime attractions of the grave ” 

Bot you think that these attractions, existing at times for the adult, could not 
exist for the child. Understand that you are wrong. Understand that these 
attractions do exist for the child ; and perhaps as much more strongly than they 
can exist for the adult, by the whole difference between the concentration of a 
childish love, and the inevitable distraction upon multiplied objects of any love 
that can affect an adult. There is a German superstition (well-known by a 
popular translation) of the Erl-king’s Daughier, who fixes her love upon, 
some child, and seeks to wile him away into her own shadowy kingdom in 
forests. | 

“ Who is it that rides through the forest so fast ?” 

It isa knight, who carries his child before him on the saddle. The Erl king's 
Daughter rides on his right hand, and stil! whispers temptations to the infant 
audible only to him, 

‘** If thou wilt, dear baby, with me go away, 
We wiil see a fine show, we will play a fine play.” 

The consent of the baby is essential to her success And finally she does 
succeed. Other charms, other temptations, would have been requisite for me. 
My intellect was too advance: for those fascinations. But could the Erl king’s 
Daughter have revealed hersel{ to me, and promised to lead me where my sis 
ter was, she might have wiled me by the hand to the dimmest forests epon 
earth. Langoishing was my co-dition at that time. Still 1 languished for 
things ‘‘ which” (« voice from heaven seemed to answer through tiny own heart) 
“‘cannut be granted ;” and which, when again | la guished, again the voice 
repeated, “ cannot be granted.” 

Well it was for me that, at this crisis, I was summoned to put on the har- 
ness of life, by commencing my classical sindies under ove of my guardians, 
a clergyman of the English Church, and (so tar as regarded Latin) a most ac 
complished sciolar. 

At the very commencement of my new studies, there happened an incident 
which afflicted me much for a short time, and jeft behind a gloomy impression, 


that suffering and wretchedness were ditfused amongst all creatures that breathe | 
jjing with love. AndI had drunk in the spirit of Christianity from our many 


A person had given mea kitten. There are three animals which -eem, 
yond ali others, to reflect the beauty of human infancy im two of its elements 
—viz. joy, and guileless innocence, though less in its third element of simpli- 
city, because tha/ requires languave for its full expression : these three ani- 
mals are the kitten, the lamb, and the fawn. Other creatures may be as happy, 
but they do not show it so much. Great was the love which poor silly I had 
for this little kitten; but, as [ left home at ten in the morning, and did not, 
return till near five in the afternoon, | was obliged, with some anxiety, to, 
throw it for those seven hours upun its own discretion, as untirm a basis for 
reasonable hope as could be imagined, ij did not wish the kitten, indeed, at 
all less foolish than it was, except just when | was leaving home, and thew | 
its exceeding folly gave me a pang Just about that time, it happened that | 
we had received, as a present from Leicestershire, a fine young Newfound- | 
Jand dog, who was under a cloud of d sgrace for crimes of his youthful bloed | 
committed in that county. One day he had taken too great a liverty with a | 

etty little cousin of mine, Emma H about four years old. He had, in fact, 

itten off her cheek, which, remaining attached by a shred, was. through the 
energy of a governess, replaced, and subsequently healed without a sear. 
His name being Turk, he was immediately pronounced by the best Greek 
scholar of that neighbourhood, as reporting his nature in bis name. But as 
Miss Emma confessed to having been engaged in taking away a bone from’ 
him, on which subject no dog can be taught to understand a joke, it did not, 
strike our own authorities that he was to be considered in a state ot reproba- 
tion; and as our gardens (near to a great town) were on account chiefly of 
melons, constantly robbed, it was held that a moderate degree of fierceness | 
was rather a favorable trait in his cnaracter. My poor kitten, it was supposed | 
had been engaged in the same playful trespass upon Turk’s property as my. 
Leicestershire cousin, and Turk laid her dead on the spot. It 1s impossible to. 
describe my grief when the case was made known to me at five o'ciock in the. 
evening, by aman’s holding out the little creature dead : she that I had left. 
so full of glorious life—life which even in a kitten is infinite—was now stretch | 
ed in motionless repose. | remember that there was a large coal stack in the 
yard. I dropped my latin books, sat down upun a huge block of coal, and bu rst, 


+ * African Obeah”’—Thirty years ago it would have been necessary to say. 


‘habit of coming over and dining at my mother's table whenever he pleased 
{On these occasions he, who like myself pitied dependant animals, went ipvari- 
jably into the offices, taking me with him, and unchained the dogs. There 
‘were two—Grim, a mastill, and Turk, our young friend. My guardian was 
'a bold athletic man, and delighted in dogs. He toid me, which also my own 
‘heart told me, that these poor dogs languished out their lives under this con- 
‘fivement. The moment tha: i and my guardian (ego et rex meus) appeared 
‘in sight of the two kennels, it is impossible to express the joy of the dogs. 
| Turk was usually restless; Grim slept away his life in surliness. Bat at the 
isight of us—of my little insignificant self and my six-foot guardian—both 
dogs yelled with delight. We unfastened their chains with our own bands 
jthey licking our hands ; ard as to myself, licking my iniserable little fore 
‘and at one bound they re-entered upon their natural heritage of joy Always 
we tovk them through the fields, where they molested nothing, and closed with 
igiving them a cold bath in the brook which bounded my father’s property. 
{What despair must have pussessed our dogs when they were taken back to 
their hateful prisons! and 1, for my part, not enduring to see their misery, 
slunk away whentve rechaining commenced. It was in vain to tell me that 
all people, who had property out of doors to protect, chained up dogs in the 
same way ; ¢his only proved the extent of the oppression ; for a monstrous 
oppression it did seem, that creatures, boiling with life and the desires of |:fe, 
‘should be thus detained in captivity until they were set free by death. That 
liberation visited poor Grim and Turk scouer than any of us expected, for they 
|were both poisoned within the vear that followed by a party of burglars. At 
ithe end of that year | was reading the “Eneid ; and it struck me, who remem- 
ibered the bowling recusancy of Turk, as a peculiarly fine circumstance, intro- 
duced among the horrors of ‘Vartarus, that sudden gleam of powerful animals, 
jfull of life and conscious rights, rebelling against chains :— 
Treque leonum 
{ Vincla recusantum.” 


| Virgil had doubtless picked up that gem in his visits at feeding-time to the 
caree of the Roman amphitheatre but the right of brute creatures to a mer- 
‘ciful forbearance on the part of man, could uot enter into the feeblest concep- 
| io. Of one belonging to # natio: that, (although too noble to be wanton/y cru- 
jel,) yet in the same amphitheatre manifested so littie regard even to human 
lrights. Under Christianity, the condition of the brute has improved, and will 
‘improve much more. There is amfie room For I am sorry to sy, that the 
‘commonest vice of Christian children, too often surveyed with careless eyes 
|by mothers, that in their human relations ere full of kindness, is cruelty to the 
jiaferior creatures thrown upon their mercy. For my own part, what had 
itormed the groundwork of my happiness, (since joyous was my nature, though 
overspread with a cloud of saduess,) had been from the first a heart overflow- 


nursery readings, not to read also in its divine words the justification of my own 
tendescies. ihat which | desired, was the thing which I oughe to desire ; 
the mercy tht I loved was the mercy that God had blessed. From the ser- 
inon on the Mount resounded for ever in my ears—‘*Blessed are the merciful!’ 
{ needed not te add—* For they shall obtain mercy.” By lips so holy, and 
when standing in the atmosphere of truths so divine, simply to have been bles- 
sed—/hat was a sufficient ratification; every truth so revealed, and so hallowed 
by position, starts into sudden life, and becomes to itself its own authefitica- 


‘ltion, needing no proof to convince, needing no promise to allure. 


It may well be supposed, therefore, that, having so early awakened within 
me what may be philosophically called the transcend:ntal justice of Chris- 
tianity, [ blamed not Turk for yielding to the cvercion of his nature. He had 
killed the objectof my love. ut, besides that he was under tie constraint of 
a primary appetite— ‘urk was himself the victim of a killing oppression. He 
was doomed to a fretful existence so long as he should exist at ali. Nothing 
could reconcile this to my benignity, which at that time rested upon two pil- 
lars—upon the deep, deep heart which God had given to me at my birth, 
and upon exquisite health. Up tothe age of two, and almost through that 
entire space of twenty-four months, | hav sufferes from ague ; but when that 


left me, all germs and traces of ill health fled away fur ever—except only such 


(and those how curable!) as I inherited from my schoolboy distress in L.on- 
don, or had created by means of opium. Even the long ague was not without 
ministrations of favour to my prevailing temper ; and onthe whole, no subject 
for pity ; since naturally it won for me the sweet caresses of fe: ale tenderness, 
both young and old. 1 was a little pe:ted; but you see by this time, reader, 
that | must have be@n too much of a philosopher, even in the year one ab urbe 
condita of my frail earthiy tenement, to abuse such indulgence. It also won 
for me a ride on horseback whenever the weather permitted. I wes placed 
on a pillow, in front of a cankered old man, upon a large white horse, uot so 
young as J was, but stil! showing treces of blood. And even the old man, 
who was both the oldest and worst of the three, talked with gentleness to my- 
self, reserving his surliness—for all :he rest of the world. 

These things pressed with a gracious power of incubation upon my predis- 
positions ; and in my overflowing love I did things fitted to make the reader 
laugh, »nd sometimes fitted to bring myself into perplexity. One instence 


one word of the Obi or Obeah magic ; because at that time several! distinguish- 
ed writers (Miss Edgeworth, for instance, in her Belinda) had made use of this: 
superstition in fictions,and because the remarkable history of Three-finger’d Jack, | 
a story brought upon the stage, had made the superstition notorious as a fact. 
Now, however,so long after the case has probatsly passed out of the public min, 


from a thousand may illustrate the combination of both effects. At four years 
old J had repeatedly seen the housemaid raising her long broom and pvrsvuing 
(generally destroying) a vagrant spider The holiness ofall life in my eyes, 
forced me to devise plots tor saving the poor doomed wretch ; and thinking 


it may be proper to mention—that when an Obeah man, i ¢.,a professor of this intercession likely to prove useless, my policy was—to draw off the house- 
dark collusion with human fears and human credulity,had once woven his dread-||maid on pretence of showing her a picture, until the ‘spider, already en rouw/e, 


- fal net of ghostly terrors, and had thrown it over his selected victim, vainly did |—— What follows, | think, (for book I have none of any kind where this paper is 


that victim flutter, struggle, languish in the meshes ; unless the spells were re- 


i, he generally peri hed ; end without a wound except fom his own teal | proceeding,) viz." et sera sub nocte rudentum, is probably a mistake of Virgii’s i 
lomineering fancy. 


lions did not roar because night was approaching, but because night t wi 
their principal meal, and consequently ; impatience of hunger. = 
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should have had time to escape. Very soon, however, the shrewd housemaid 
marking the coincidence of these picture exhibitions with the agonies of fugi- 
tive spiders, detected my stratagem ; so that, if the reader will pardon an ex- 

jon borrowed from the street, henceforward the picture was ‘no go.” 
Foulver, as she approved of my motive, she told me of the many murders 
that the spider had committed, and next (which was worse) of the many that 
he certainly would kill ifreprieved. This staggered me. I could have gladly 
forgiven the past ; bat it did seem a false mercy to spare one spider in order 
to scatter death amongst fifty flies. {thought timidly for a moment, of sug- 


\wife, his friend, his all ; his pencils were his children ; Rembrandt his Jupi- 
iter; Watteau his Juno ; Teniers his household deity. This intense applica- 
tion to one soul inspiring theme makesa great panter, a great sculptor, but 
spoils a friend,—at least, tomy mind ; for I suppose] am as vain and selfish 
‘as other men. His application was, indeed, intense At length, his health 
gave way—I know not the precise time when, but somewhere, as far as re 

‘collection serves me, aboutthe year 1825. 1 was shocked when, after an in- 
terval of some months, he came to see me_ His pale face was ghastly ; his 
eyes looked as if they were made of partially opaque glass; he stooped ; and 
‘a deep melancholy sat upon that thoughtful brow. He told me that the phy- 


esting that people sometimes repented, and that he might repent ; but | 
checked myself, on considering that I had never read any account, and that 


‘sicians feared there was some organic disease forming in his head. 


she might laugh at the idea, ofa penitent spider. To desist was anecessity, « | fee], he said mournfully, “ as if I wore an iron crown. ‘They tell me 
in these circumstances. But the difficulty which the housemaid had suggested, ! |i: js work. My palette, my paint-brush are laid aside. I musttiavel. In- 


did not depart ; it troubled my musing mind to perceive, that the welfare o 


one creature might stand upon the ruin of another : and the case of the spider, 


remained thenceforwards even more perplexing to my understanding than it, 
was painful to my heart. 

The reader is likely to differ from me upon the question, moved by recur-' 
ring to such experiences of chi'dhoed, whether much value attaches to the. 
perceptions and intellectual glimpses ofa child. Children, like men, range) 
through a gamut that is infinite, of temperaments and characters, ascending) 
from the very dust below our feet to highest heaven. I have seen children 
that were sensual, brutal, devilish, But, thanks be to the vrs medicatriz o 
human nature, and tothe goodness of God, these are as rare exhibitions as all 


other monsters. People thought, when seeing such odious travesties and bur | 


lesques upon lovely human infancy, that perhaps the little wretches might be 
kilerops.* Yet, possibly, (it has since occurred to me,) even these children 
of the fiend, as they seemed, might have one chord in their horrible natures 
that answered to the cal! of some sublime purpose. ‘There is a mimic instance 


of this kind, often found amongst ourselves in natures that are not really “ hor-|| 


rible,” but which seem such to persons viewing them from a station not sufli- 
ciently central :—Always there are mischievous boys in a reighbourhood, boys 
who tie canisters to the tails of cats belonging to ladies—a thing which greatly 
I disapprove ; and who rob orchards—a thing which slightly I disapprove ; 
and behold ! the next day, on meeting the mjured ladies, they say to me, 
“Oh, my dear friend, never pretend to argue for him! This boy, we shall 
all see, will come to be hanged.” Well, that seems a disagreeable prospect 
for all parties; so I change the subject ; and lo! five years later, there is an 
English frigate fighting with a frigate of heavier meta’, (no matter of what na- 
tion.) The noble captain has manceuvred, as only his countrymen can mineu- 
vre; he has delivered his vroadsides, as only the proud islanders can deliver 
them. Suddenly he sees the opening for a coup-de main ; through his speak 
ing trumpet he shouts—** Where are my boarders?” And instautly rise upo: 
the deck, with the gaiety of boyhood, i white shirt sleeves bound with black 
ribands, fifty men, the é/zte of the crew ; and behold! at the very head of them, 
cutlass in hand, is our friend the tyer of canisters to the tails of ladies’ cats— 
a thing which greatly! disapprove, and also the robber of orchards—a thing 
which slightly I disapprove. But here is a man that will not suffer you either, 
greatly or slightly to disapprove him. Fire celestial burns in his eye ; his) 
nation, his glorious nation, is in his mind ; himself he regards no more than, 
the life of a cat, or the ruin of a canister. On the deck of the enemy he throws, 
himself with rapture ; and if he is amongst the killed, if he for an object so glo- 


riously unselfish lays down with joy his life and glittering youth, mark this— 


that, perhaps, he will not be the least in heaven. 


LITERARY RETROSPECT OF THE DEPARTED 
GREAT.—sy MippLe-acep man.—[ Concluded. } 
In manner, Wilkie was, at this perivd of his life, constrained, shy, not dif- 


ficult of access, for his humility made him think himself honoured by almost). 


any notice, but difficult to know. Of this you might be sure, you might not 
know him well, but you never would be misled by him in any one conception of 
himself The same integrity which made him paint the Duke of York so strictly 
and disobligingly to the life. pervaded all hischaracter. He was not ready in 


conversation ; read few books of amusement, except Walter Scott, whom he)| 


adored of course,but whom he gravely censured, as meu of conscientious minds 
without imagination do, for falsifying history,—or producing what Lord Broug-| 
ham called * history bewitched.” Wilkie rarely spoke of himself or of his own! 

ictures, except in his studio, and there, indeed, the palace of his art, you found 

im unaffected,—but seeming to separate himself from his fame, and apparent- 
ly unconscious of it. To those who loved and understood pictures he was a 
most interesting companion,—but not un.ess one had that love deep within 


deed,” he added a few moments afterwards, his cheek growing paler and 
paler, “ ’ tis of no consequence their bidding me not to work. I cannot even 
think ” 

| We dined together; he took no wine; spoke rarely; but tried to resume — 
his usual style of conversation I saw that a deep disappointment, adding to 
ithe languor of ill health, was weighing down his spirits. Here wasa man ri- 
sing to the very pinnacle of celebrity, thrown back into the shade, as it seemed 
likely to prove, by a sudden and fatal incapacity even to that which was his 
‘second nature. 

ls “If I paint one half-bour,” he said, holding his hand to his head, “T feel it 
jhere 

| We parted for some years Wilkie was ordered to travel. T went on, 
plodding on my common-place journey through life, and heard now and then 
‘that he was beiter Our acquaintance, by some mischavce,—perhaps my neg- 
ligence, perhaps (but I don't think it) his coldness,—was not resumed on the 
‘terms on which it had been. 

He travelled for several years. How much his sense of female beauty 
igrew in the congenial climes of Italy and Spain appears in his exquisite pic- 
‘ture of ** The Spanish Mother” There is notraceof Wilkie in that picture ; 
\it is like the impassioned effort of some modern Vandycke. What can be 
‘more careless, more picturesque, or more motherly, than the attitude of the 
young creature, as she turns to encourage the caresses of her fair-haired boy 
ibehind her? Doubtless in all thatthere was fruth ; the resemblance to that 
‘exquisite creature was, surely, perfect ; nor will I believe that anything but 
ithe heart could ever teach the northern visitant to sunny climes such a lesson 
ion female beauty. 

I can fancy all his difficulties as to the portrait of the Queen. How those 
‘robes acd that ermine went against the grain! how conscientiously he dotted 
j\down every jewel! how he groaned over the whole picture! and how he 
commonplaced our Queen, and her royal pendant, after all! But, it was not 
‘his fault. It was like compelling Dryden be become the poet-laureate, 

_ At last we met again; the very night of that day on which Wilkie had 
‘been knighted. [had not heard of it ; and I greeted him by the old, fa- 
\miliar name. He had grown stout ; was well-dressed ; looked middle-aged, 
easy, and had left off his shy * You know.” His address was cordial, con- 
sidering that he had made no effort. that I know of, to see me, for some years ; 
ibut IT never shall forget the stare of surprise with which he received my, cer- 
itaiuly very simple, invitation to come down, and visit me in for a few 
days. 

Do you know,” he said,—“ do you know, I have not time to go anywhere ; 
‘and I am engaged to the Duke of B——. and the Marquis of ab. and, I 
belicve, for nearly six months my list is filled up.” . 
This was in the residence of one of the great. I looked at him, the simple 
Scotchman, and remembered the days of the Grosvenor Gallery, and the studio, 
‘and venerable mother, and the simple manse, and the blind fiddler, and all 
‘aroun me seemed adream ; and [saw him wearing a white silk waiscoat, 


heard the people calling him “Sir David,” and could hardly imagine 
that I was waking upon this veritable world,—and [ saw him no more! 

I heard of his death with a true sorrow. An ornament, such as art requires 
|in this country, had been taken from us, suddenly, awfully ; a man caleulated 
to adorn any profession by his integrity and abilities, was lost to us before age 
had crippled his frame or dimmed his faculties ; and, although in the zenith of 
‘his fame, Wilkie was not in his perfection as a painter, even when he ded, 
He was 4 progressive man—never contented with himself, wholly above the 
‘littleness of conceit, and worshipping, with the deep enthusiasm of a cold-man- 
inered person, and a cold-mannered people, the great masters of a former day. 

The new school which he had adopted was, in truth, not well suited to a mind 
lwhich had more strength than compass; but he would have worked himeelf 


the heart. [remember with delight along day spent in Dulwich Gallery ; 
the Watteaus there attracted Wilkie’s close attention ; he was riveted, and! 
saw nothing but these—his cynosures. I found him, as! walked about, al 
ways inthe same spot. * There is so much air,”” he said, es if speaking to 
himself,—and he mused for half-an-hour as we quitted the gallery, and retraced) 
our steps along the quiet village to the inn, to find our horses. Wilkie talked 
a good deal that day ; he had a habit of saying *“ You know, you know,” 
—the trick of a shy man, who was not gifted with native fluency of tongue 
His accent was a mild Scotch, when conversing with English people ; vut, 
in seeing him at his ease, you beheld the Scotchman complete, and the 
broadest accent and the true idiom proclaimed that the days of the manse and 
the blind fiddler were not forgotten. 

[donot think that, generaily, Wilkie associated much with his brother 
artists ; in fact, he was always absorbed in the study of his great art ; and he 


was, besides, in the early period of his career—I{ knew him not in the latter | 


—so strict in his notions, that I believe he would never have maintained an 
acquaintance of whose principles he entertained a doubt. Religious, correct, 
unimpeachable, he was ; nevertheless, sociable where he respected, and, like 
many men of the same stamp he loved the quiet fireside better than the crow- 
ded drawing-room. It was by the tea-table, in company with one ortwo 
whom he liked. that he unbent, aud threw open the recesses of a heart full of 
simplicity and goodness. 


respected, I.confided in him. I admired, no less than the true genius, the), 


unfeined humility of the painter. I always felt that he would be a great man, 
—that he was a great man ; but, if [ were to say that Wilkie inspired me 
with the enthusiasm which J have felt even for inferior men, I should deceive. 

0 ; it was a thorough approbation and esteem, not an engrossing friendship 
which he inspired. ie had no weaknesses, few faults, and but little expres- 
sion of sympathy ; and then, that complete self-abandonment to an art which 
1s to you only a resource, separates man from man. Wilkie’s studio was his 


*“ Kitcrops.”—See, among Southtry’s early poems, one upon this superstition. 
Southey argues contra ; but for my pci, I should have been more d to hold a 
brief on the other side. 


‘into excellence, even in his historical subjects. When | knew him, his very 
‘knowledge of history was limited—it had to be read up, I am sure: but ten 
'years had elapsed between our intimacy and the painting of the Columbus, and 
‘a man of sound intellect and resolved purpose does mu¢h in thattime. To 
‘art in England, considered as a profession, Wilkie was an irreparable loss. 
|He had become, after the death of Lawrence, the representative of that noble 
‘and ill-placed profession. He could not, like Lawrence, throw a grace over 
‘any pursuit which that fascinating individual might have chosen to take up; 
‘but he endowed it with the highest respectability. Never had calumny dared 
to whisper a syllable that could impair the universal respect which Wilkie 
inspired. Taste and friendship might regret that the lawer years of his so- 
cia! life might be said, in some measure, to detract from the sober dignity of 
‘his earlier days—that he was the agent rather than the pet of the drawing- 
‘rooms of the great, in which his fine and simple nature may have been seared 
'—but I know not. I heard of him (with a sort of sorrow that I shall not at- 
tempt to describve,) arranging the tableauz vivants at Hatfield, in which the late 
‘Lady L——played Rebecca in Ivanhoe,—and the hand of a great man was 
‘thus lent to assist in the diversions of fashion. And yet can it be worse, ar- 
gue some, than Milton writing a masque to divert the children of nobility ? 
Ah! believe me, there was a truer nobility in the fireside of the blind poet—a 
far truer greatness in the studio at Kensington, when the great master leant 
‘his thoughtful face over the easel, and heard the praise that he knew to be 
‘indiscriminate, without one flush of pleasure, than any association with rank 


could bestow. 

One word as toart and artists. When the bar, the church, and physic ave 
over-stocked, why cannot our aristocracy indulge the talents which exist, more 
or less concealed oftimes, in every one, to develop themselves in the field of 
painting or of sculpture? Why condemna young man to hard intellectual 
application, sometimes without the power, and often without the will, when 
the more fascinating and happier, and, compared with the law, I should Lf 
the more ennobling and refining career of the fine arts is open toall? 
reason is this— and it is a valid one: the profession does not ensure him rank 
of itself—such as the calling of a clergyman, the name of a physician, or the 
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fact of having been called to the bar. And why! Because no test of edu-| maddened all the young and brave at that time—but he would not have 
cation or of character is required for the artist. Artis left to struggle as it! to America had Hunora returned the deep attachment which he bore ed 
may ; painters are not what they were of old, however some bright stars may the last. Poor Andre! how his story haunts you, as you enter the dim ai | ; 
illumine the darkness of the atmosphere in which art moves. The educa-) of Litchfield Cathedral! ~~ 
tion of the pencil is all that is required. ‘There are no institutions to im-| I had stood there recently, when I met Chantrey. The Holy Communio 
prove those adjuncts to art which made Keynolds the refined painter— had been administered there, where the children seemed to sieep, the head i 
which raised Shee to the highest position that an artist can hold, and which, in’ the one piilowed on the shoulder of the other, by the then Dean of Litchfield 
some measure, constituted the superiority of Wilkie, who, though not a let-| the grandfather of those fair and short-lived beings who reposed beneath A 
tered man, had received a solid Scotch education, and might move, and few persons only had remained to receive the Sacrament—I was amon, th 
keep his place, in any society. But [have rambled wide away from the rec-| few. The deepest silence reigned, broken only bythe hollow voice of nd 
ollections which it is an idle pleasure to me to indulge. Woodhouse, echoing through the angles of the building. My eyes rested y ; 
I sat, one day, at dinner, next to a stout, healthy looking, middle-aged) the figure of the elder child, the girl, whose finely formed face recalled the 
man, (I was not arrived at that dignity ¢hen,) and fell into conversation with hereditary beauty to which she had a claim, her mother and her aunt havin 
him. I soon found that I was talking to no ordinary person. But I could not| been once the belles of theircounty. Nothing can be more touching than the 
make ou* his calling, or pursuits in life. J do not know whether any one ex-||pensive calmness of that young face, bending above the younger countenance 
periences the same sort of amusement as I do, in trying, at a dioner-table,! that reposes onher shoulder. The children beneath—the old man standin 
where I happen to be an entire stranger, to unravel the mystery of each man’s! by them, presented touching mementos of the fleeting and sublunary nature of 
purpose in life—what he is, and what are his hopes, and fears, and aims. I all around us. The words of the holy office fell with a deeper meaning on the 
make manifold guesses—and often they are woeful blunders. ear—the living lesson was impersonitied before us—the young shoot taken— 
My neighbour conversed in a steady, sensible, unpretending manner, a joke ‘the bud blighted—the old, seared stem left to point the hopes of his fellow 
and a pun intervening at times, but seeming out of keeping with the solid char- mortals still to immortality. I left the cathedral with a solemn feeling that 
acter of tue punster. His manner was decided, but perfectly inoffensive ; he| not even the grandeur of York Minster, devoid as it is, at least to me, of those 
was evidently not of gentle blood—he spoke on no subject connected with art) home associations which we finite beings love, has yet inspired. No—not 
—he could never be suspected, from his conversation, of being literary, but he with its lofty roof, its magnificent chapter House, its grand tombs of the proud 
was evidently endowed with a reputation ; he referred once or twice to his and mighty archbishops who lie there in their robes, as if still ruling over the 
own experience, as decisive of certain facts—an indication that a man is well) edifice. ‘The monuments of Johnson, of Garrick, seemed to belong to man in 
to do in the world. He had the placid air of a prosperous man He ate his social sta‘e—nor least, does the tablet inscribed to Saville. the beloved 
carefully, as a man who hasa head to preserve, and sufficient in himtomake friend of Miss Seward, commemorate the ties which are never more truly and 
his health of importance. All of a sudden, on some subject connected with touchingly recalled than in scenes so solemn. Many have attached to that 
blindness being glanced at, he turned to me a very agreeable pair of deep grey tie, scandal—i donot. To an enthusiast there are many affections besides 
eyes, and said, “ Do you know, sir, I was born, it is supposed, blind of one’ that into which the vulgar resolve all. I thought of the day of mourning, the 
eye; and it was never discovered till I was ten years old !” | anniversary which Miss Seward set apart for Saville—{ read the jusily cen. 
Indeed! ‘Jt is supposed !”—these impersonal verbs, as the French say, sured epitaph which she penned—bat [| returnec to gaze once more upon 
speak some notions of selt consequence. Who supposes it? The world of ;hose sculptured children, as on holy things. The face of the girl is present 


cuurse—I louked earnestly at the speaker. | to me now—beautiful, gentle, ill-starred being—drowned, if { remember 
“ Now, can you,” he said, turning a somewhat handsome countenance upon ‘rightiy. ; 
me ; ‘tell which of my eyes is blind! Do you guess which it is?” ** Elle étoit de ce monde, oti les plus belles choses 
I looked up into his face. There was an expression of thought and mild’! Ont le pire destin : 
_— sense in both eyes. They were both clear, and free from any apparent. Et Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses— 
isease or weakness. They were searching, without being staring. | could L’espace d'un matin.” 


at first see no difference, but, after looking earnestly for some time,! noticed Full of these ideas, I viewed Chantrey with an interest which neither his 
in one a tiny speck, or rather discolourment, on the pupil—so slight, that 1 do manner nor his conversation would, perhaps, have inspired. I never should 
not believe any one could have observed it—* That,” | whispered, “ is the— have guessed him to be a man of genius: itis now the fashion to say that he 


the defective eye.” | was not aman of genius. Strong sense, a kind heart, an excellent judgment, 
“No, sir; it is not merely defective, itis blind ; but I do not let my sitters with adash of that determined good opinion of oneself which naturally follows 
know it.” : ; _ success in minds not highly educated, marked bis deportment then. In after 
“Sitters! A painter, then? Do you find the colours offend you in any |life, Chantrey became loquacious, and a teller of good stories, and I think te 
way, sir?” ; lust his position. A truly great man (or aman reputed great, for if we come 
He looked at ine by way of answer. A momentary confusion appeared en’ 'tg analyse the claims to that word, discussion would be endless) can hardly do 
that contented and honest face. '\too little in general society. The only thing he has to do is to hide weak- 


“ T never use colours, sir,” he replied in a subdued tone, as much as to say, nesses,—he need not discover strength,—the world does that forhim. He 
‘Don’t you know me? 1 model in clay.” In clay! To be sure; | must! ishould never go beyond his depth; he should only not disappoint. These 
have been made of clay at thatmoment. I never was so stupid before, nor are the arts to preserve the fame of a genius, if it canbe preserved. Of that 


_ since. I plunged, as! always do when I fee! awkwurd, into country matters, ||| am doubtful. 


— of a long journey by the coach—coaches were the subject then. How! | told Chantrey under what aspects I had seen his monument of the chil- 
had come up a hundred miles in eleven hours, or some such feat, wonder-|\dren. He listened atventively, and again remarked that “ it was well placed.” 
ful then. I was looked on as a sort of nero I believe, by the ccmpany. My 1 remember being very much struck with the circumstance that, after visiting 
neighbour listened dispassionately to me, turned his blink eye (the right) ou! Litchfield Cathedral. he had left it without seeing, or trying to see, the mon- 


me, and said, lluaments of Johnson, or of Garrick, or of Miss Seward, or of anyone. He lived, 


‘ You were speaking of Derbyshire, sir ; do you happen to know a range of ‘evidently, in the generation around him. The great men of the day were his 
hills they call * The Shottery Hills,’ inthat part of the world! Iwas born, sitters, were his world, and no contemptible world either. The great secret of 
there.”’ . his excellence iu busts was his shrewd, careful looking into character, and hs 

Indeed !—remarkable circumstance !—‘ I was bora there!” [ suppose | rarely attempting a lcau ideal of any thing or person. When he did so, he 
everybody was born somewhere ; and what right has he “to be born” more) failed. He could not put a robe upon any one gracefully, bat he gave an air 
than anybody else. This man talks as if he were Bonaparte. I bowed ; as if of reseinblance to every button of a coat. His failures, in great attempts, are 
to return thanks for the confidence. ‘The next moment | was disarmed. |numerous. Witness his statue of Lord Melville in the Parliament House at 

‘* My father,’ he added calmly,going on eating his dinner as he spoke, “ was Edinburgh.—a clumsy, overpowering, lifeless mass, mournfully contrasted 
a small farmer at Shottery. There's a range of hills” (helping himself to, with the speaking, breathing, almost moving figure of Duncan Forbes, by 
salad as he resumed) “ that lie almost in a circle. Among those is my native) Roubelliac, to which you turn as from the dead, in Lord Melville, go the living. 

lace.”” ; : |You gaze on the Lord President Forbes, half fancying that he is really ad- 

| began to reverence him, to reverence any man who, in a London party, dressing you, and that you must listen ; you can fancy the echoes of his voice 
can own that his father ‘ was a small farmer.”’ This manis a great man,—'\heneath that antique rovf,—but Melvilie is merely the Melville of the sculptor. 
he has a great mind,” thought I. J began my exploring system. : | Finely contrasted with these two,—with the massive inanity of Chantrey's 

“You were speaking of modelling, sir,” said I. “1 came up from Litch- figure of Melville, and the impassioned attitude of Duncan Forbes,—is the 
field some little time since. I saw a fine specimen of sculpture there—those ical beauty of the statue of Dundas. There is no want of life m_ that noble 


two children—”’ : , and reflective countenance, resembling it is said. a present Lord of Session, 
He interrupted me, “ Yes, sir; they look very well where they are placed. | —one as much enshrined in the hearts of his fellow-townsmen and friends as 
I am satisfied that they could not have been better situated.” ‘ever man was : dignified, but not heavy, is the figure, 


Lofty man !—he is satisfied! So, he has a rightto be “satisfied,” as well| put Chantrey’s failures were not his own fault. They were the fault 
as tobe born. I really was amused. Perhaps he read my thoughts even with that fashionable and ill-judging public who insisted on having from him 
his blind eye, for he added afew moments afterwards, as if to prevent mis- what he could not give; who should have gone for imagination and crea- 


takes, and consequent awkwardness, : " ; tive force to Westmacott and to Baillie, but who chose that Chantrey 
* It is natural for me to feel au interest in the situation of that monument, |'should, like a country actor, play all parts; that he siould be the “only 
you will allow, sir.” |\man,” as the authoress of * The Old Men's Tales,” in her exquisitely-ended 


Conviction rushed in upon me atonce. How blind I had been! Bat I was, |/story of the Country Vicarage, expresses it. I have no doubt but that 
by thistime, nolonger the raw boy who had worshipped L. E. L., but the (hantrey felt his own deficiencies; indeed, he proved it by applying to Sto- 
travelled, initiated, cautious man of society [ took up the ene directly. My thard for the exquisite design of the two children. Is it not tsaac Walton 
neighbour, I perceived. had a right to consider that his fame was understood! who writes of Dr. Donne—* Nothing in his life becaine him like the leaving 
and known. It was Chantrey to whom | had been chattering in such an jof it?’ Iam inclined to observe, no act of Chantrey's was more becoming 
eclipse of my intellect. J recovered myself, drew up my reins, entered into |than his last will and testament ; nothing finer than the encouragement he 
an easy and protracted conversation with him, and was extremely grati- | left to art; nothing more touching that the sum bequeathed toone to whom he 

. : 3 owed much of his fame, his peace of mind, his immortality as a sculptor— 

I was prepared to be pleased—for who that ever goes to Litchfield can do|/Ajlan Cunningham. 
otherwise than look with a partial eye towards Speen | I had attended) on 
the service in Litchfield Cathedral, chiefly to indulge a dreamy fondness | 
have always had for dwelling on the memory of Miss Seward, or, rather, of MEMOIRS OF ELLISTON. 
her time, of herassociates—especially the ill-fated Major Andreythe romance || Memoirs of Robert William Elliston, Comedian.—By Grorce Raymonp, Esq. 
of whose early history forms so touching a prelude to the tragedy of his death. _ 8¥0., pp. 554. London, J. Mortimer 
I was fond—perhaps from some secret sympathy—of reverting tothe days of} We are glad of a work of this kind to enliven the season; and perhaps we 
his correspondence with the Sneyds, especially the loved Honora, cold to, may add, on looking at the moral, to season our liveliness. Much have we here 

r Andre, but afterwards smitten by the fascinations of Richard Lovell||of Elliston, and much of Kean ; both brilliant in their professional career ; both 
Edgeworth, whose young wife she, and her sister Elizabeth, successively be-|\dimmed in their lustre by errors which the sternest must computes whilst 
came, I wasalways fond of Audre's letters, when he was in London, plod-||the must benevolent must condemn. The one starting with the rank, manners, 
ding in a merchant's counting-house, He caught the military fever which)/feelings, and education of a gentleman ; and the other from the meanest con- 


} 
| 
} 


can extricate themselves. !t is pitiable to contrast the vivid brightness on one) tion having pessed respecting dramatic operations to come, she rose up, and 
hand with the gloomy darkness on the other. _ with considerable stage effect pronounced, ‘ When you are eligible. Mr. Ellis- 
Elliston was exactly such a person as to supply matter of the most varied ton:’ * Eligible, madam!’ replied our hero; ‘ !ove is impatient of all distinc- 
and curious kind for dramatical biography ; aud Mr. Raymond has availed him-| tions, and makes a footman speak with the eloquence of Phebus Eligible !’ 
self of it in this instance to concoct an exceedingly entertaining memoir. His)* When you are manager of Drury Lane Theatre.’ *Of that, madam, now 
hero was what he has faithfully represented him, a creature of excitement, and know I'm resolved. In the mean time, take the security of my affections.’ 
sometimes of fully and vice, capricious, full of humours, geatiemanly, spece-|'* You must first clear off some of the mortgages on that estate,” replied sbe, 
lative to his heart’s core, elated beyond measure with his pursuits, vain glorious j!@ughing. ‘ Of the two, I’d moch rather take the firstchance.’ * Take it, then, 
dissipated, rambling, never passing gravely through scenes even of deep ad-, = as I live * *T may trast you?’ * You may indeed,’ repeated Elliston, 
versity, k ng or player, gamester, yet honourable, generous, and philanthropic, passionately, as he again seized the hand of the lady. ‘ ‘I hen it were angrate- 
—such a compound was Elliston ; and his freaks aod oddities, as well as his ful, were my pledge to you less warm. You sir, may trast me. Will you 
better parts, are playfully illustrated or truthfully impressed in the volume | liend me ten pounds?’ ‘Madam!’ * Let us open the account with that, Nay, 
before us. ‘ ‘‘nay, no consideration !’ * The consideration, madam, is positively indispensa- 
As it is hardly possible to fancy any life more miscellaneous, the wheel ol||ble,’ added he, with e twinkle. ‘ Well, then,’ said she, laughing at the rich 
fortune ever turning rapidly round about, and the incidents bringing contiaually comedy he threw into his address, ‘ you will have more leisure to reflect, the 
other well-known names within the comet-sphere of this eccentric luminary) sooner you advance the money. Recollect,’ added she with great gravity, 
into our notice, we shall only experience a difficulty in drawing up as many ‘my credit has been at a greater risk in your company than a ten-pound note 
buckets or spoonfuls from the amusing and bubbling well as will serve to afford) jis likely to be in my pocket. But, look you—here is your security,’ saying 
a tolerable idea of the character of Mr. Raymond's performance. _ |iwaich, Mrs. Allsop produced a letter addressed to her by a gentleman. at that 
“Onone of the pantomime nights, at the Surrey in this season, the harlequin, time highly distinguished in the brilliant world, announcing that a remittance 
in jumping through a window, feil, with considerable violence, on the other side lof cash would be at her disposal within a few days. This promised despatch 
of the scene, owing to the negtect of the carpenter, in not having placed the |Mrs. Allsop empowered Elliston to open after her departure from Birmingham, 
wadded bedding to receive him. The unhappy pantomimist uttered atremen-| and thereby repay himself. On these terms, the ten pounds were served up, 
dous cry, but was not materially injored. On Elliston being apprised of the with one more rummer at parting. Mrs. Allsop quitted Birmingham. The 
circumstance, he vbserved, * Ay, there was much cry, and litle wool.’” \jexpected letter duly arrived, and Elliston, availing himself of the permitted 
* ‘mode of recovering his money, broke the seal, and having satisfied his debt, 

Afver the f.mous crisis of the rejected addresses and opening of Drury Lane, forwarded the remainder to the lady at Worcester. Mrs. Allsop made her first 
we read as follows :— ; appearance at Covent Garden Theatre in 1815, and in 1817 she signed articles 
* Elliston was acquainted with (and amongst public men, at this period, who with the Drary Lane proprietors for two years, at £12 per week. When El- 
was not ?) the eccentric John Taylor, or Jack Taylor, or Sun Taylor, or Oculist'|liston became manager of Drury Lane Theatre, as he had prognosticated, he 
Taylor, or Taylor the Panster, with sundry other cognomena, all of which he had no great desire to engage Mrs. Allsop as an actress ; and as he now felt 


had well earned by his versatility of fancy and employment ” an inclination even less for availing himself of those immunities to which he 
Taylor's conversation—though often surcharged with puns—was very enter- had now become ‘eligible,’ Mrs. Allsop was seen no more in London. In the 
taining ; and he said a thousand things as good as the following :— year 1820, this lady proce. ded to New York, the American journals stating her 


“Going into the green-room of the Haymarket theatre on one occasion, he to be the * grand daughter of the king of Britain.’ On the following year Mrs. 
was requested to subscribe a small sum to a distressed chemist, who had lived ‘Allsop died in the same city, by incautiously taking an over-portion of Jauda- 
in Panton Street, and had been well known to Colinan. ‘A broken chemist, is nam.” 
he!’ said Taylor. * Weil, there's half a crown jor the exhausted receiver." || An anecdote of the infamous usage by which Mr. Peake, the worthy treasurer 
“On a subsequent occasion, Taylor dining with Colman, the latter holding ‘of Drury Lane Theatre for forty years, was plunged into distress, and obliged 
up the decanter, which had just veen replenished, observed, ‘Gad! small bot-)/to seek a home across the Channel, leads to the following :— 
tles these, I fancy ;’ to which Taylor answered, * Ay, ay, as a poet, Colman, “Such was the drought in the exchequer at times, that it was considered 
you ought to know better than to give us a false quantity.’ ”’ _ ||"exatious in an actor to apply, on two consecutive weeks, for his salary. In 
We pass by Kean, Dignum, Hariey (uot Harley-quin), the Young Roscius, the oid, or ‘ Garrick’s Theatre,’ as it was called, there was no retreat from the 
and many others, to indulge in a characteristic description of a less-known prearegenat of the perplexed treasurer, under circumstances of cash clamour; 
performer :— : : P and Peake has often been kept a prisoner in his own insolvent territory for hours 
“ Amongst the heavenly bodies which at this period were noticed in the jtogether, not daring to unbar the door on the rush of his assailants. But in 
Brammagem hemisphere, was the luaunary Allsop, daughter of Mrs. Jordan.| the new theatre of 1794, matters were ordered more wisely ; the window of 


The lady certeinly possessed dramatic talent, displaying ‘tLe treasury was constracted to open on the colonnede, in Little Russell Street, 
* The whole manner ‘so that on blank Saturdays, when there was no money, the sinecure cashier 

And copy of the mother—eyes, nose, lip, might make himself equally scarce, and leave the desiegers to do their worst, 

Trick of her smile.’ on the other side of the double-locked entrance. When not under parliamentary 


A copy which nature herself had designed, rather than the result of laboured protection, Sheridan constituted the houses of his treasurer and solicitor his 
imitation. In one particular, however, Mrs. Allsop was an original, as respects! sanctuary, where for weeks :ogether he has remained concealed At the resi- 
the parent, for she was one of the most thoughtless and extravagant women in) dence of Peake be not ouly took up his own quarters, but invited his acquaint- 
a profession never remarkable as a school of prudence. During her sojourn in) ances to the same indulgence ; it being a sorry joke with him to offer his friends 
the spring, at the above town, Mrs. Allsop took up her quarters at the * Hen|/a dinner at ‘tur Treasury,’ where, beyond ali doubt, he was first lord. Peake, 
and Chickens,’ and, at the expiration of three weeks, her ‘little account |/'n his official capacity, had almost daily applications for money from the Sheri- 
amounted to £40. Feeling ‘ astonished beyond measure’ at this sum total for |daus, father and son, to whom, at times, a guinea was indeed aa object. For 
the mere necessaries of a loue woman, Mrs. Allsop applied to Elliston to tax) example— ' 
the bill. On investigation it appeared that the menage had been ordered as|| * Dear Dickey, —To-morrow | purpose setting off for Stafford town, if I can 
follows :—Breakfast, composed of a roast chicken {one perhaps especially! taise the supplies. J want £20 to start with, and on the road I have a hoard 
picked from the firm), ham, eggs, boiled mushrooms, honey, and Scotch cake |iiying perdue that will carry methrough. Write me an answer; but, above all, 
this was followed by a meridian luncheon of cold partridge and noyeaa, which! dou t disappoint me as to cash—imy father gives me none. 
two meals constituted the first act of the Lenten day, Sciore rehearsal at the! | ‘'T. Snerran.’ 
theatre. At four oclock Mrs. Allsop dined—a repast, whereof ‘the order of!| “The father’s letters were always for money—very short; and though 
the course ’ consisted of all delicacies of the season, and expensive special) |\scarcely legible, yet mtelligible enough for that purpose ; and (except when 
ties. The hot lobster was ch-rged six shillings ; the coo! cucumber, four ; the))very angry) signed with his initials only. 
diurnal bottle of Madeire, ten ; and the port wine, seven; fresh strawberries} ‘ Dear Peake,— Thirty pounds by return of post, and I am with you in seven 
and preserved cherries had due consideration. After the play, Mrs. Allsop) hours. Rk. B.S.’ 
supped—supper was her ‘favourite meal,’ for she had more time for its dis || * Dear Peake,—Beg, borrow, or steal ; but let me heve thirty pounds, end 
cussion. Broiled kidneys, grilled bo es, and brandy and water, were deemed) send them by retern of post Tear nothing, be civil to all claimants. Shut up 
sustaining after the excitement of acting ; and, on one occasion, Mrs. Allsop) the office. and write to me directly. . B. 8’ 
having found herself indisposed, a few extra articles were in requisition. The, * Dear Peake,— Without fail and immediately give the bearer five guineas to 
Heu and Chickens had also occasionally prodaced a coach and horses for jaunts) |buy hey and cora for my coach-lorses ; they have not had a morsel of either 
and excursions Mrs. Allsop's chamber was daily supplied with exotics of the) since last night. | shall be with you presently R. B. 8.’ 
rarest quality, amidst which were scattered— | ‘Dear Peake,—Give Johnston a little money to go on with—keep as pone- 
Violets dit, tual with Kemb!e as you can—borrow, and fear not. £60 in pocket, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, jand come to me directly. . B. 8? 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; __ * Twenty pounds mre will not break our backs. Let them go by nine in 
\\the morning to Hammersiey's, to answer my draft give. to-day to the St. Pa- 


and at night the wasted the blue devils of indigestion i\trick’s Society. R. B.S” 
On a bed, j tat yin, | © Sheridan was very anxious that no disappointment should take place re- 
On purpose trimmed up for Semiramis. | speeting his check given to St. Patrick's Charity. Peake was therefore told to 


On a review of these things Elliston looked rather gravely at the question of save a person in waiting, who remained at the banker's counter till the check 
appeal, bat, as he never left any undertaking altogether bootless, be sought an was presented, that the money, if paid im, might not be appropriated to the 
interview with the landlord, with whom, if ne did not raise any demur respect. |jover-drawings. 
ing Mrs. Alisop’s debt of £40, he, at least, took the opportunity of sonaritig)| * Sheridan’s indolence was hardly to be credited. Inthe affair and duel be- 
a reciprocation of patronage for the lady's com-ng beuefit ; in which the manager tween Mathews and himself, at Bath, respecting Miss Linley, through the in- 
himself would share equally with the fair appellant. [1 would be unjust perhaps, tluence of his an‘agouist with certain newspapers, Sheridan's character was 
to charge upon Elliston any participation in these sumptuary offences, from the’ greatly injured by the most gross misrepresentatious ;—he was strongly urged 
fact of being on one occasion the lady's guest, by invitation, at supper, a friendly by a much-valued triend to reply tothe attacks made upon him almost daily, 
téte-a téte ae their mutual exertions in the Honeymoon. ‘Tie supper service)‘ They are not yet sufficiently strong,’ said he, ‘for me to crush them ; but, 
was in all particulars multiplied by two ; one dish actually contaming ten lamb) |from the rapid progress they are makiog, they weli be very soon.” * Then why 
chops Elliston, who was never a great eater, however he might have distin- jnot,’ said his friend, ‘do that yourself!’ * What meao you!’ asked Sheridan. 
guished himself in the more generous department of conviviality, was soon‘ Why, abuse yourself, and then answer it.’ * A happy thought '—IM do it.’ 
Satisfied, and, although nine-teuths of the dish fell to the lady's siiare, he bore |He instantly sat down and wrote a letter, abusing hiaself most abundantly. 
4 more gallant part in the Madeira and punch ala Romaine. Wwe and the)|To his great delight, this appeared the following day in the paper : it was now 
ing hour seldom failed in their effects with our hero, and though he andj‘ sufficiently strong ;’ but such was Sheridan's indolence, he could never find 
the lady might differ in their peculiar notions of substantial bliss, yet they\/time to make the reply.” 
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dition of society, into the highest range of theatrical success ; it is melancholy mutually agreed the moment was happy, and seemed equally of the same mind iy 
one to trace the parallel resemblance of their courses: inflation, recklessness, dis. to prolong it. With a lady so liberal in her favours, it was scarcely possible to ag 
Ans sipation, sufferings in fortune and fame, premature destruction of physical ener ask too much ; and Elliston, who was inclined rather ‘to feast on the white % 
sles gies, and death; as if there were a peri! attendant upon the exercise of drama-| wonder of dear Allsop’s hand’ than the fricassee chicken, was beginuing to iy 
tie genius, out of the meshes of which few, if any, of the votariesof the stage carve for himself. But the lady had been taught better; and some conversa- € 
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THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE & 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
. CHAPTER XXXI.—CLONMEL AGAIN. 

Some months have elapsed, during which we leave our story to the labors of 
the public historian, and the imagination of the reader. The descent of a 
foreign enemy on the coast of Ireland, anticipated at the close of the past year, | 
had been effected : and Thurot, the naval commander whose genius had been 
rebuked before the educated incapacity of a superior, who thwarted him in his| 
daring enterprise, and to whom he was constrained to submit, had found in a 
warrior’s death the only consolation of which his defeat was susceptible. Ar-) 
rangements, too had been made. on an extended scale, for the defence of the! 
country ; and Neville, in some sort the hero of our story, had had his fortune’ 
decided for him, by the incidents of the time, aud by the prevailing influence, 
of a military spirit, ever most generous when it is called up to meet a menace 
of invasion. The toga melted from his visions when he believed his country in) 
perils aud he braced on the harness of battle. Lord Drogheda, with whom he. 

ad made acquaintance under circumstances of so much excitement, had raised, 
a regiment of horse, and Neville had accepted a captain's commission. His, 
eer of being reinstated in his ancestral rights were somewhat fairer.| 

ine of his principal witnesses, Dr. Agar, it is true, was still concealed ; but 
the other, Brasil, by a shock which might have caused his death, but which, 
had its effect in the restoration of his reason, had become capable of bearing: 
testimony. Without a further introduciion, we resume the thread of our 
story : 

On the afternoon of a summer day, bright, warm, and serene, a division of! 
cavalry, after a long and dusty march, rode through the long irregular street) 
called Irishtown, lying beyond what was then the town walls, ane passing under, 
the archway and tower of the Westgate, emerged into the main street of 
Clonmel. 

Wearied as were the horses, and covered with dust as were the visages and 
habiliments of the riders, it w as not difficult to discern, in the general appear | 
ance of the party, something which might be termed an air of superiority 
The horses, evidently, were not provided by contract, and the riders seemed, 
worthy of the beasts they bestrode. The people of Clonmel appeared not 
insensible to the merits of the spectacle. A word had gone abroad that Dro-' 
gheda’s light horse were entering the town, and crowds were ready in the. 
street to receive them with a vociferous welcome; while, as the trumpets, 
after the gate was passed, rung out a lively flourish, and the troops halted, 
many open windows were filled with occupants in gay attire, to receive and 
return the salutes of the young soldiers. 

As the troops drew up before the door of a house from which billets were to 


1} 


now throwing out a drollery, now exhibiting a feat of activity or strength, oc. 
casionally lauding their wonderful elixir which contained, within the inclosure 
of a little phial, life, and knowledge, and good fortane. The tent at length 
\was opened—the sage, his countenance impassive as before, was seen seated 
lat his table ; while the Buck paced the stage with an air and aspect somewhat 
changed from the careless vivacity with which he had approached the tent 
‘He was no longer smiling or confident, but, with an aspect in which care, and 
alarm, and surprise were visible—(let artists speak as they will, the heesen 
face is capable of exhibiting complication of emotion)—walked slowly to the 
front of the stage and sprang down to rejoin his companion, who, after a mo- 
iment’s hesitation, ascended the ladder almost unnoticed by the crowd, so in- 
tently were they occupied in scanuimg the countenance of the querist who had 
returned. 

| It was not long before the second postulant reappeared, his appearance so 
changed as to fix all eyes upon bim. He had been able to get up a vacant 
smile and something of a contemptuous manner as he pursued his way toward 
‘the tent. The fashion of his countenance, as he returned, was as of one who 
could never smile more. The raddiness of his visage was displaced by a ca- 
idaverous pallor; his eyes were cast down, his step was unsteady, and his whole 
jair and manner betokened a feeling not less oppressive than consternation. All 
‘this time harlequin pursued his antics,pirouetting with the same insouciance as 
‘before ; and they who looked with troubled hearts to the tent, awful as the 
‘cave of ‘Trophonius, beheld the sage, on whom they now gazed with increased 
‘doubt and disquiet, sea ed motionless as a statue, and with the unaltered as- 
ipect which seemed to denote not only absence of all concern for the effects he 
‘had produced, but au estrangement trom all human sympathies. 

| The commander of the cavalry division, no other than Edward Marmaduke 
‘Neville, had been an observer of these incidents as they passed, and felt him- 
self more deeply interested in them than he thought he could have been by 
such occurrences. He had, however, other duties now to divert his attention, 
‘The billets for his detachment were distributed, and having dismissed the men 
under his command to their respective quarters, it was time that he should re- 
tire to the apartments provided for himself, and prepare for joining the regi- 
‘mental mess in the town to which he had received the customary invitation, 
‘and which was held at the Spread Eagle, the hotel where our story com- 
imenced, and where Neville had made his first acquaintance with the town of 
\Cloninel. 

| “Merciful to his beast,”’ the young officer, before proceeding to the mess 
‘room, visited the stable, and saw that his horses were duly cared for. He was 
‘in the act of leaving the stable yard, when some voices, raised, as it seemed, 
in passionate altercation, induced him to turn round the corner of a row of 
istables, ani thus d:ew him to be winess of a scene such as he would have 


_ excitable populace. 


be distributed, a second detachment passed through the gate, and arranged it- shuddered to anticipate among the incidents of his military experience ia Ire- 
self in order behind the cavalry soldiers. 1t was composed of a number of/ land. j ‘ § ; 
servants, io various liveries, mounted on powerful horses, and some holding led | In the middle of a small court, his arm tied toa pump, and partially sus- 
hunters by the rein. Such were the circumstances of many private soldiers in ‘ning the weight of a large and robust frame, a man, in the dress of a peas- 
Drogheda’s light horse, that they were attended by servants, and provided with #8! was undergoing, or had undergone, an extreme torture The weight of 
hunters for their amusement, as well as with tkeir regimental chargers. The is body had been supported partially—and, from the strained and swollea 
corps, to a great extent, was composed of young men, cadets of families num | ™uscles, it was evident, paiufully—on the one arin ; the other was strapped by 
bered among the gentry of the country, who relieved the tedium of inactive @ broad leathern belt to his waist. ‘The remainder of the weight had a far 
life, and, as the expression was, sought their fortunes, by serving for a limited) ‘Nore torturing support. The unhappy man was drawn up to a height of about 
time in a regiment, where the society of many like themselves dignified a posi-| SiX inches from the ground, and one naked foot rested on a stake of that height 
tion in which otherwise they might have felt degraded. | fastened in the earth, and of about half an inch in diameter. 

This military array was not the only spectacle with which the idlers of the“ He's ina faint,” satd a voice, as Carleton entered the little court. “ Blast 
town were entertained. On the side of the street, opposite to that where the the fellow’s soul, what a tender skin he has! Let him down and pump on 
cavalry were drawn up, there was a wooden stage, elevated about five feet Lim.” ts, 
above the ground, in front of which figured a harlequin, wearing a black mask, | The rope was loosed, and the wretched sufferer, slipping from the careless 
while in the distance, under a tent of narrow dimensions, but gorgeous deco-| ‘hands which should have held him. fell heavily to the ground. For the first 
rations, a form could be discerned seated at a small table, upon which some| |thoment he seemed dead, but revived to a consciousness of pain under the del- 
vials, containing liquors of different colours, were displayed, and a ponderons| uge of cold water, with which he was copiously drenched. Neville’s first 
book was open. ‘The table cover was an ample purple velvet cloth, richly) thought, on witnessing his condition, had been to send for a surgeon, and he 
fringed with gold, and its occupant, whose pallid visage was rendered more re Bow waited the slow recovery of the victim. 
markable by a scarlet robe and a towering black cap, sat silent, and except for | ‘Has the captain,”’ said ene of the soldiers who was loitering about the 
the movement of his large lustrous eyes, motionless behind it. | yard, “any fancy for our mode of getting at secrets? We'll have him ready 

The drama of the temporsry stage had suffered interruption, but it was not) for you soon, sir,” added he approaching Carleton with a military salute, and 
the intention of the performers that it should be discontinued. As soon as at-| with an aroma somewhat too pungent of strong waters. *‘* They are often very 


tention to the military party began to flag, harlequin exerted himself to recover stout, sir, and close at first, but the third or fourth trial commonly gets the bet- 


ion of it. iter of them. No way like the picket, sir, for coming atthe truth. Some say 

Imitating with his voice the sound of a trumpet, and pouring forth in rapid) that truth lies at the bottom of a well. Iam an ignorant man, and never could 
succession the notes of various birds ending with the clearness of a blackbird’s| understand what truth could fiud there that was worth stopping for. Indeed, 
whistle, he induced a large portion of the crowd to return to their first enter-| if there was a puncheon or two of rum let loose into the water, I could under- 
tainment ; then preluding his speech by sundry somersets, a8 an actor would) stand the moral of the story. But, sir, 1 maintain that this little stalk here” 
ye an address to the audience with a bow, he harangued the multitude |—pointing to the stake—* that grows, as your honour sees, by the well-side, 

€ pass over the facetious and elaborate oration, as well as the various reflec-||is the truth—the thing that coaxes many a stubborn fellow to confess.” 
tions on the part of the crowd. The rivalry between the mountebank and the) “ Take the man,”’ said Neville, ‘*to the guard room.” 
auditory continued long without avy more important result than that of eliciting), “If you desire it, captain,”’ said an officer, who had hitherto been reclining 
quips, and cranks, and repartees, delivered amid the cheers and laughter of anon a bench, and now came forward ; * but all that has been done here is in 
\pursuance of orders.” 

At last there was a movement in the crowd that seemed to promise accept- ‘Ske I shall report the affair to the commanding-officer,” said Neville. ‘1 beg 
ance of harlequin’s invitations. ‘Two persons of air and dress superior to the) that the poor man may be now removed.” 


_ multitude, the one young and of a rakish though not disagreeable appearance,|| When he entered the mess room, the company were aszembled for dinner. 


the other middle aged, had been for some time conversing in tones denoting||A few civilians were added to the military party, and among them, as 
excitement, and with looks and gestures which seemed to intimate that the pale’ glanced around the group, Neville distinguished the marked features and nand- 
mystic within the tent was their subject. ‘The conversation ceased, and one of some presence of his uncle. Scarcely had he seen him, when Colonel Man- 
them, the younger, approached the stage, the crowd making way before him.|\ners, the commanding-officer in the district, led him apart, and, verses wh with 
He was a well made young fellow, and one whom a gold-laced hat and em- him into a window recess, expressed his annoyance and regret at a rbeeting 
broidered waistcoat, although to say truth, there was a tarnish over his finery,||which could scarcely be other than disagreeable. Jt was but the moment be- 
showed to be a person of some pretension. He was evidently a favorite with|'fore Neville’s entrance he had received a letter from Lord Drogheda, apprising 
the people, who, as he advanced, raised a “ Huzza for Buck Farrell! three||him of matters with which, till then he had been wholly unacquainted. Mr. 
cheers tor him !” Neville, who bad recently returned to the neighbourhood, was sojourning at 
Harlequin pointed to the ladder by which applicants were to ascend, but Mr.|\the inn, and had thus become their guest for the day. Neville received this 
Farrell was not in the mvod to avail himself of so prosaic an accommoda-|\explanation in the same courteous spirit in which it was offered. He would 
tion. have been better pleased not to sit at table with his uncle and enemy ; but the 
“Room there,” said he ; and asthe people fe!l back, he bounded two or| evil was unavoidable, and he must not make it worse by seeming to shrink un- 
three times in the vacant space, as if to satisfy. himself that he was in force ;||der it. 
then running a few steps, sprang lightly on the stage, without placing a hand|| Garret Neville appeared to feel still more distressed than his nephew ; but 
on it. jt was dejection, rather than embarrassment, he laboured onder. Once or 
“Well done, Buck Farreli,” shouted the crowd, a voice adding : ‘It’s aisy| twice the young man found his uncle's eyes fixed upon him, and in their expres- 
seen that it isn’t the gout you want to be cured of.” While the Buck stood||sion thought he could discern more of sorrow than of anger. He thought, al- 
elaborately constraining himself not to let it appear that his exertion would)'so, there was a disorder in the expression of his countenance, scarcely to be 
solace itself by a little pantiog, harlequin, throwing a somerset over his head,|\explained by the altered prospects with which the day of trial was approaching. 
and descending perfect!y a plomb on his feet, took his hand and led him forward||At least, he was not so sanguine in his expectations, from the improved state 
to the tent, of which the covering was drawn closely so soon as he had entered. |\of his affairs, as to think that it could alarm a man of his unel’es reputed nerve 
When the secret eonference commenced, harlequin resumed his occupation;||and knowledge of the world into an exposure of fear or weakness. 
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"Meanwhile, conversation was frank and voluble at the board, although not 
characterized or illuminated by wisdom, or by a high tone of moral feeling.) 
Neville was somewhat disappointed to meet with so little sympathy, when he 
told of the punishment he had witnessed in the stable yard. Of this he could) 
not speak without a shodder, while his recital was received with slight inanifes 
tation of prin, or even disapproval. 

« You'll harden to these things,’ said the colonel, “‘ when you are better! 
aware of the necessity. At the same time, I must confess, they are the main! 
drawbacks on the pleasures of our service here. Starkey, pass the bottle.| 
What, becween the a cusement of field sports, adventures in scouring the co n | 
try for rapparees and outiaws, good cheer, gay balls and pleasant parties, it Is 
hard to find better quarters than ours. If we had not some stera duties thrown 
upon us, wé should be alarmingly happy. We must offer our resignation to 
them, as a kind of tribute in which we vive for une her revenge ” 

“ When Captain Neville knows the mercies these little severities make an- 
swer for,” said an officer, ,*he will think less unfavorably of them We were 
acwally patrolling,” continued he, addressing Neville, ‘in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a place where a mau was murdered last night. Poor wretch 
—be never had done the fellows harm—had never given information against 
them; but he had said something that brought us on their track. He was| 
condemned by the villains. Not ouly did they murder him, but, although they 
must have known we were near at hand, they took time—the butchers !—to 
dress out the dead body. We found him extended on a grave in the church- 

ard, where they slaughtered him ; his tongue torn out, and lying by the side, 
of his head, with a knife driven through, fastening it down into the sod, and at- 
taching a label to it, with inscriptions in Irish and English. The English was 
— Punishment. of an unruly member.’ The kind soul you commiserate, Cap- 
tain Neville, was one of the gang. We apprehended kim, after a sharp chase, 
aud hope yet to wring some truth out of hun.” 

« Starkey,” said a young officer, ‘there's a new report, that the offence of 
the murdered man was not precisely what you say.” 

“It was something of the kind you may be sure.” 

“Yes; but not exactly. You remember the body was recently dug up in 
the peat-moss. It is said, that this unfortanate man recognized the spurs, or 
something in the dress, and said be knew the person they belonged to—servant 
to a gentleman of property, who disappeared some years since. It is for this 
—to runs rumor the last—he was put out of the way.” 

* There is a report, Mr. Neville,”’ said Colonel Manners, “ that the anhappy 
man was @ servant or dependant of yours ”’ 

“He was,” replied Garret Neville, whose voice was now, for the first time 
audible—and audible with a cadence of melancholy which might be thought, 
to du much credit to the sensibility of his disposition. “* He wes; but i is 
sometime since. He lost his wife and children, by a malignant fever, and was} 
for several months in a state of derangement.” 

Nevilie listened with an alarmed mterest, and yet could not, although it 
might put a period to his suspense, esk the name of the murdered man. The 
conversation continued : 

“Tt was, [ am told, a case of more than ordinary interest ” said the regi- 
mental surgeon—* ove for my department—a case of mental disorder, cured. 
by a shock to the nervous system.” 

“Yes,”’ said Garret Neville, raising a large brimmer of strong wine to his 
lips; and after he had set it down empty, continuing in a low voice, and wito 


mach rapidity of utterance : *'The body found in the bog he believed to be 


that of his brother; how he provoked his end cen only be known when his 
murderers are apprehended. ‘This alone is certain, that he was tracked by 


rascals with fire. In a couple of hours, you would have whole forests in a 
‘blaze. I'd just try one wood, if | had the power ; and if it were necessary 
|would go over every plantation in the district Not a stick would I leave. No 
—not if there wasn't to be a fox-cover or a fox remaining. Tobe sure, there 
lare persons who might object ; but I don’t think any man has a right to value 
his diversion too high. Here’s the case; Will you have rapparees and mur- 
lderers infesting the country, and have your field sports as usual—or, will you 
give up hunting or shooting for the sake of rooting out nests of villains, whom 
there's nothing bad enough on earth tor? That's the question.”’ 

Not the whole question, Starkey,” said Colonel Manners. “In the first 
place, you must des:roy more than cock and fox-covers. The landlords of this 
country have the weakness to set a kind of value on their propery. and forests 
are worth money. In the next place, it is not alone the villains you speak of 
that your conflagration would consume. There are women and children also 
in their shelters—and for every man really deserving death by fire, to be found 
in those devoted woods, there are periaps four human beings to whom even 
you would be merciful.” 

“ Apropos, Starkey,” drawled out a ladylike young lord in military costume ; 
“can you manage to insure your new flame against the hazards of this sylvan 
conflagration! She’sa papist—ain't she 

* Has she told you so?” 

“Not she. I never enjoyed the ineffable felicity of hearing her voice. She 
has not condescended to appear in any place where | visit ; nor have I heard 
of her visiting. except at that very sapient and majestic gentleman's who re- 
fuses to keep a good horse in his stable ; because, when the Pretender’s ad- 
herents want power to smooth the way for him, our legislature says it would 
rather not bestow it” 

‘* Who are you speaking of, Lord Flowersdale ?’’ said Colonel Manners. 

“ Of a lady, sir ; one whom Starkey fell in love with yesterday, while he 
was undergoing conversion.” 

** And who seemed to punish him,” said another voice, “ by giving her whole 
th ughts to nothing but the methodist. What a scene it was? Did you think 
well, colonel, of that preacher!” 

* Which of them do you mean, Mr. Cranston !” 

“Oh! the second, of course.” 

“ That was John Wesley. 1 congratulate you all, gentlemen, that you are 
like'y to have an opportunity of hearing him. I have myself .a passion fur 
|hearing orators of distinction, and can assufe you, that in comparison with those 


jlof highest eminence, Wesley would not appear to disadvantage. As he spoke 


yesterday, it wasa thing to be heard once in a life. But, to ¢ me back to 
Sterkey's proposal, Mr. Neville. What do youthink of his ordeal by fire? 
'{ have observed that you are generally more rigid in your notions of judgment 
jbere, than we who sojourn among you. Starkey. an Irishman, pronounces sen- 
rence of extermination and I, an Englishman, move for mitigation of punish- 
meut. Howis this? Is it that you are better acquainted with the amount 
of the evil to be corrected, or that your feelings are engaged and you magnify 
nt” 

* Both, perhaps,” said Garret Neville. ‘ You are not in the best condition 
for jadging of the evil ; forthe trathis, the very worst disturbers have good 
points aboot them, which take your fancy To you, and such as you, the fel- 
lows show themselves in their best. They put no restraint on themselves in 
their relat‘on with us. Still | would not approve of Mr, Starkey’s method. 
{ am only too well convinced that the men most to be dreaded are not the 
wretches that lurk in our woods and glens. No, Colonel Manners. You may 
have in your house—ay, at your table—the man that plans the evil. It is at 


some villains to his wife's grave, and murdered on it.”’ 


“It was his habit,” said a gentleman not in uniform, “to visit thi e) 
the assembled guests, has not enabled us to pronounce who these heads of 


whenever he could get permission from the people who had him in charge 


They used to accompany him ; but it was his desire to go there alone. Poor, 


fellow! he called it his home. At last, he escaped to it in the night, (he must 
have been narrowly watched by his enemies; if bis keepers tell truth, they 
swear that he never got out in the night before,) and he was murdered with 


the head we ough: to aim—the Lands will dolitile harm without it ” 
We regret to say that the information given by Mr. Neville, or by any other 


mischief were, and how they were to be detected. We proceed no further 
\}with the dinner conversation—which soon became, we must confess, somewhat 
'\Jesultory and disorderly, under the influence of oft-repeated potations ; and, 
imitating young Neville’s exam; le, who contrived to leave the mess-table, .be- 


the brutality you have heard described.” |fore the general dispersion of the company, we too shall take eur leave of it, 


“ [ should like to make a vote of the case,” said the surgeon ; “will any, 
geutleman favor me with the name and age of this poor man! [ should like, 
to make further inquiries concerning him.” 

_“ His age,’’ said Garret Neville, * must have been somewhat about seventy i 
bis name was”—and he paused, and suffered his eyes to rest for a moment! 
on his nephew's pallid face—* William Brasil.” 

Young Neville betrayed no such emution as his uncle might have expected 
The name only confirmed the apprehensions which the tenor of the conversa | 
tion had already produced. 1t was not with himself or bis cause he was occu 
pied in this mom nt of strong feeling. His thoughts were not upon the ap- 
proaching trial, and of the witness snatched from him—he was in the charch | 
yard of Garryricken The man whom he had assisted to rise from beside the 
grave, where he had laid the partner of his joys and sorrows for fifty years, was 
before him. Taken up by this remembrance out of life and its conventions, the 
young man forgot the circumstance; in which he was placed—the reserve es 
sential tu his position—all that otherwise would have been in his thénabtens 
and, returning passionately the look which had been, as it were launched 
against him, he cried : 

“Uncle, in was an inhuman deed !”” 

With admirable alertness and presence of mind, Colonel Manners broke in 
on the youth's impetuous exclamation before it could be productive of irrepar- 
able evil. The thunder-cluud which suddenly showed itself on Garret Neville’s 
brow, would not disperse at a word ; but the young man was restored to com- 
mon sense, and when the colonel followed up his first call upon him, by request- 
ing an account of the tumult in which his interposition had rendered such ser. 
vice to Lord Drogheda, he was able to collect his faculties, and give an inte! 
ligible account of the day’s proceedings. Before it was ended, the exclama- 
ton, interrupted by Colenel Manners, was forgotten, and the conversaticn re- 
turned to its ordinary channel. 

“Pray, Colonel Manners,” said Garret Neville, who made an effort to speak, 
“do you find that your exertions to restore peace to the country ere effectual 
extent as you had anticipated ?” 

“ Tobe frank with you, I should be disposed tosay no. We make prison 
ers—we prevent crimes sometimes, but very rarely. Odor exertions are with 
out influence on the hearts or the habits of the half civilized hordes who keep 
the country in disorder.” 

“ Every one has his scheme for producing peace, Colonel Manners,” said Mr. 
Starkey ; * and why may nota subaltern make his proposal! If | were in 
power, I would adopt short measures. i'd wage war with these disturbers, as 

do on tigers—root them out of their dens, or roast them within them 
a sight it would be now, after these three weeks’ drought, to try the| 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. 


Fun! fun! fun! is a common weekly motto nowadays for the contents of 
some singularly dall journal. The author of this volume does not adopt the 
fashionable motto, but in nis sparkling pages he gives us the real thing. Since 
our introduction in bovhood to Colman’s Broad Grins, we have met with no 
volume of sportive verses which has aff .rded us half so much laughter, Let 
it not be imagined, however, that there is any similarity between the two works, 
except in their potential power over the nerves and muscles of the risible ani- 
mal. ‘olman’s book is a collection of comic tales in flowing verse, glitteri 
with puns, and rich with double entendre. Bon Gaultier, on the other hand, 
presents us with a genuine bundle of ballads, various in form and character, 
and each and all parodistic of the style and the characteristic effusions of some 
one or other of our lyric writers, either recently dead or still flourishing, amongst 
articulately speaking men, after his peculiar fashion, anc according to his capa- 
bility. But let bim speak for himself :— 

L' Envoy. 
“Come, buy my lays, and read them if you list ; 
My pensive public, if you list not, buy. 
Come, fur you know me. 1 am he who sung 
Of Mister Colt, and | am he who framed 
Of Widdicombe the wild and wondrous song. 
Come, listen to my lays, and you shall hear 
How Wordsworth, battling for the laureate’s wreath, 
Bore to the dust the terrible Firzball ; 
How N. P. Willis for his country’s good, 
In complete steel, all bowie-knived at po.nt, 
Took lodgings in the Snapping Turtle’s womb. 
Come, listen to my lays, and ye shall hear 
The mingled music of all modern bards 
Ploating aloft in such peculiar strains, 
As strike themselves with envy and amaze ; 
For you ‘ bright-harpéd’ Tennyson shall sing, 
Mac ulay chant a more than Roman lay, 
And Bulwer Lytton, Lytton Bulwer erst, 
Unseen amidst a metaphysic ivg, 
How! melancholy homage to the moon ; 
For you orce more Montgomery shall rave 
in all his rapt rabidity of rhyme, 
Nankeened Cockaigne shall pipe its puny note, 
And our Young England’s penny trumpet blow.” 
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May 17, 


The ballads are of all sorts, except bad and indifferent ; that is to say, they 
are of all sorts of climature and country,—English, Scotch, American, German, 
Spanish, French, Turkish, and, finally, Utopian. Taken in one aspect, they 
ve evidence of Bon Gaultier’s wonderful command over our language, and 
is exquisite facility of versification ; while in another they show how plastic 
are his powers of imitation, and how perfect his apprehension of the very spirit 


of the writer whose verses he parodies ; and, be it observed, that nothing can) 


be farther from his intention than to disparage the effusions of those worthy 


children of the Muse with whose productions he deals; his sole object is to) 
| Then his dagger Don Fernando plucked from out its jewelled sheath, 


pe his fine powers in merriment, and to make his readers share that frank 
genial merriment in which he revels. ‘Tom Moore sings,— 
*: Where bright eyes so abound, boy, 
hard to choose, hard to choose.” 


And we say toour readers, Where good and right funny ballads so abound, 
ering versification of, 


boys, "tis hard to choose But for our love for the thu 


Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, and from many pleasant réminiscences of drollest) 


Andrew Ducrow and his theatre—the true national theatre ; for there alone is 


hearts and minds of future Nelsons and Wellingtous—we will turn, in the first | 
instance, to ‘‘ The Lay of Don Fernando Gomersalez.” 


| 

it we have our national achievements presented in dramatic form to stir the 
| 

It is unnecessary to point out the fine lay of Iockhart's, of which it is a pa-|| 


rody. But, for the sake of such of our readers as have never had the good _ 


fortune to see the grand equestrian and dramatic spectacles at Astley’s, it is; — 


requisite we should state that Mr. Gomersal has been for many years the re-) 
peers of tke foreign heroes in the wars waged on the Astleian boards. 

crow, who now, alas ! 

«Sleeps the sleep 
That knows no waking,” 

but, still true to his vocation, sleeps, melodramatically, in his grand mausoleum) 
in the Cemetery at Keosal Green, was too great a patriot not to reserve to him- 
self the personation of all our native heroes (to say nothing of our patriot 
saint, the good knight of St. George,) from the Sir Lancelots, and Sir Percivals, 
and Sir Gawaius, of the Table Round, to the Marquess of Anglesea and the 
Duke of Wellington, of our living chivalry. But Gomersal was, and delighted 
are we to say is, the embodiment in the flesh of the mighty warriors who have 
fallen before British prowess, and especia'ly of the greatest of them all, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. Indeed, his likeness to the Emperor is so marvellous, that, 
in the strictest sense of the words, he may be said to double his part when he 
appears upon the field of Waterloo, en petit chapeau et redingote gris, with the 
petite épée by his side, in white smalls and long jacks, grim with despair as he 
sees that the stupid English well not find out that they are beaten ; and fiercely 
taking snuff as he orders charge after charge, in whirlwind vehemence, agains! 
the serried ranks of “that astonishing infantry ** It will now be understood 
how appropriately is Gomersal made the hero of this lay of foreign “ derring 
do.” Mr. Widdicombe, it must next be told, is the urbane, the witty, the ac- 
complished, and the venerable master of the ring. Great in his professional 
career, still greater as the oracle of the neighbouring hostelrie, where he is re-|| 
verentially regarded as the writer of the principal leaders in the Times. With 
this explanation we may pass on to the story of the ballad. It will be remem- 
bered on a day of high triumph and solemnity *‘ in Grenada’s royal town,” the, 
Moorish king, hurt in.his pride, as he presides-at the tournament, at the praises 
by his minister of a captive Spanish knight, causes him to be released from his|, 
dungeon, and promises him life and liberty if he can overthrow in combat three 
Moorish champions before the sun bas sunk below the horizon. Then quyth 
Don Fernando Gomersalez to the monarch Al-Widdicombe :—- 

*¢¢Give me but the armouz, monarch, that I wore within the field, 

Give me but my trusty helmet, give me but my dinted shield, 

And my old steed, Bavieca, swiftest courser in the ring, 

And I rather should imagine that do the 


Then they carried down the armour from the garret where it lay, 
Oh, but it was red and rusty, and the plumes were shorn away ; 
And they led out Bavieca, from a foul and filthy van, 

For the conqueror had sold him to a Moorish dogs’-meat man. 


When the steed beheld his master, then he whinnied loud and free, 
And, in token of subjection, knelt upon each broken knee ; 
And a tear of walnut largeness to the warrior’s eyelids rose, 
As he fondly picked a beanstraw from his coughing courser’s nose. 


‘ Many a time, O Bavieca, hast thou borne me through the fray ! 
Bear me but again as deftly through the listed ring this day ; 
Or if thou art worn and feeble, as may well have come to pass, 
Time it is, my trusty charger, both of us were sent to grass !’ 


Then he seized his lance, and, vaulting in the saddle, sat upright, 
Marble seemed the noble courser, iron seemed the mailed knight ; 
And acry of admiration burst from every Moorish lady,— 

* Five to four on Don Fernando !’ cried the sable-bearded cadi. 


Warriors three from Alcantara burst into the listed space, 

Warriors three, all bred in battle, of the proud Alhambra race : 
Tram 
Tumbling, like a sack of turnips, just before the jeering clown. 


In the second chieftain galloped, and he bowéd to the king, 

And his saddle-girths were tightened by the master of the ring ; 
Through three blazing hoops he bounded ere the desperate fight began, — 
Don Fernando! bear thee bravely !—'tis the Moor Abdorrhoman ! 


Like a double streak of lightning, clashing in the sulphurous sky, 
Met the pair of hostile heroes, and they made the sawdust fly ; 
And the Moslem spear so stiffly smote on Don Fernando's mail, 
That he reeled, as if in liquor, back to Bavieca’s tail. 


But he caught the mace beside him, and he griped it hard and fast, 

And he swung it starkly upwards as the foeman bounded past ; 

And the deadly stroke descended through the skull and through the brain, 
As ye may have seen a poker cleave a cocoa-nut in twain. 


Sore astonied was the monarch, and the Moorish warriors all, 

Save the third bold chief, who tarried and beheld his brethren fall ; 
And the clown, in haste arising from the footstool where he sat, 
Notified the first appearance of the famous Acrobat ! 

Never on a single charger rides that stout and stalwart Moor. 

Five beneath his stride so stately bear him o'er the trembling floor ; 
Five Arabians, black as midnight, on their vecks the rein he throws, 


And the outer aud the inner feel the pressure of his toes. 


ts sounded, coursers bounded, and the foremost straight went down,' 


Never wore that chieftain armour: in a knot himself he ties, 
With his grizzly head appearing in the cenire of his thighs ; 

Till the petrified spectator asks, in undisguised alarm,— 

‘Vhere may be the warrior’s body !—which is leg, and which is arm? 


‘Sound the charge !’ the coursers started; with a yell and furious vault, 
High in air the Moorish champiou cut a wondrons somersault ; 

O’er the head of Don Fernando like a tennis-ball he sprung, 

Caught him tightly by the girdle, and behind the crupper ne 


Aud he struck the Moor so fiercely, as he grappled him beneath, 
That the good Damascus weapon sunk within the folds of fat, 
And, as dead as Julius Cxsar, dropped the Gordian Acrobat. 


Meanwhile fast the sun was sinking,—it had sunk beneath th2 sea, 
Ere Fernando Gomersalez smote the latter of the three; 

And Al-Widdicombe, the munarch, pointed, with a bitter smile, 
To the deeply darkening canvass—blacker grew it all the while. 


‘ Thou hast slain my warriors, Spaniard ! but thou hast not kept thy time ; 
Only two had sunk before thee ere I heard the curfew chime ; ’ 
Back thou goest to thy dungeon, and thou may’st be wondrous glad, 
That thy head is on thy shoulders for thy work to-day, my lad ! 


Therefore all thy boasted vaiour, Christian dog, of no avail is!" 
Dark as midnight grew the brow of Don Fernando Gomersalez ;— 
Stiffly sat he in his saddle, grimly looked around the ring, 


| Laid his lance within the rest, and shook his gauntlet at the king. 


*O, thou foul and faithless traitor! wouldst thou play me false again ? 
Welcome death and welcome torture, rather than the captive’s chain; 
But | give thee warning, caitill! Look thou sharply to thine eye— 
Unavenged, at least in harness, Gomersalez shall not die !’ 


Thus he spoke, and Bavieca like an arrow forward flew, 

Right and left the Moorish squadron wheeled to let the hero through ; 
Brightly gleamed the lance cf vengeance—fiercely sped the fatal thrust— 
From his throne the Moorish monarch tumbled lifeless in the dust. 


Speed thee speed thee, Bavieca! speed thee faster than the wind ! 
Life and freedom are before thee, deadly foes give chase behind ! 

_ Speed thee up the sloping spring board ; o'er the bridge that spans the seas ; 
Yonder gauzy moon will light thee through the grove of canvass trees. 
Close before thee Pampeluna spreads her painted pasteboard gate! 

Speed thee onward, gallant courser, speed thee with thy knightly freight— 
Victory ! the town receives them !—Gentle ladies, this the tale is, 
Which I learned in Astley’s Circus, of Fernando Gomersalez !” 


Whoever has marked the soldierly attitude, heard the short, sharp, abrupt 


‘sentences, and the military tones of the Great Duke in addressing the House of 


Lords, cannot fail to be much amused with the following :== 


* Sonnet to Britain. 
“by THE D——~ or w-——. 

“Halt! Shou'der arms! Recover! As you were! 
Right wheel! Eyes left! Attention! Stand at ease ! 
O Britain! O my country! Words like these 

Have made thy name a terror and a fear 

To all the nations. Witness Ebro’s banks, 

Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Waterloo, 
Where the grim despot muttered, ‘ Sauve qui peut!’ 

And Ney fled darkling.—Silence in the ranks ! 

Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 
Of armies, in the centre of his troop 

The soldier stands—unmovable, noi rash— 

Until the forces of the foemen droop ; 

Then knocks the Frenchmen to eternal smash, 

Pounding them into mummy. Shovider, hoop !” 


Here is a specimen of an imitation of the roll of Macaulay's long lines :— 
“ Fytte the First. 
“* What news, what news, thou pilgrim grey, what news from southern land ? 
How fare the bold Conservatives, how is it with Ferrand ? 
How does tive little Prince of Wales? how looks our lady queen ? 
And tell me is the gentle Brough once more at Windsor seen ?” 


‘I bring no tidings from the court, nor from St. Stephen's hall ! 

I've heard the thundering tramp of horse and the trumpet's battle-call ; 

And these old eyes have seen a fight, which England ne’er hath seen, 

Since fell King Richard sobbed his soul through blood on Bosworth Green.’” 


In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary for us to remark that the effusions of 
Bon Geultier in this volume are merely the results of high spirits and a few 
leisure hours of one of the first scholars of the day, and one of the very best 
original writers in prose aud verse. 

But, though we have spoken the farewell to our gentle reader, the word that 
ever has been and must be, let ws claim to be allowed the Hibernian privilege 
lof one word more, and it will be to shew the versatility of Bon Gaultier’s genius, 
frolicksome and ludicrous, without the stain of ribaldry, or the plague-spot of 
‘ill-nature. He who tells us in /' Envoy to this Book of Ballads _ 

“ I’m he who sang 
Of Mr. Colt, and Iam he who framed . 
Of Widdicombe the wild and wondrous lay,” 
‘is, atthe same time, one of the best translators of the loose and passionate 
gentleman Catullus, the mystic Goéthe, and the towering Schiller ; and he has 
even dealt with Dante with a fervour, and energy, and vigour, which clearly 
point him out as a man who might prove himself a capable and worthy trans- 
‘lator of the mighty Florentine’s works into our vernacular. We give one spe- 
cimen, a short one, from a canzone of Dante's, of Bon* Gaultier’s perfect mas- 
tery of pure, rich, old English, ere it became mountebanked by —— 
verba, founded on the stilted Latin of the orators,—of his perfect peculiar 
familiarity with and capability of adopting in our tongue the rhythm of Dante, 
and of his power of entering into the depths of Dante's soul, and giving utter- 
ance to its inspirations :— 

‘‘ Yes, Beatrice is gone to yonder heaven, 

To realms where angels dwell and are in peace ; 

You ladies hath she left with them to sta 4 


! She was not hence like other mortals riven, 


By chill or calenture, or such disease, 
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For her meek vature shed so bright a ray, 

It beamed to Heaven, and with a light so blest, 
As woke amaze in the Eternal Sire, 

And kindled sweet desire 

To call # soul so lovely to his rest. 

Then made He it from earth to Him to aspire ; 
Deeming this life of care and sorrowing 
Unworthy of so fair and pure a thing.” 


THE LEFT-HAND GLOVE; OR, CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
TESTIMONY. 


On the summit of a hi!l near Muhlbach, a small town of Rhenish Prussia, | 


there is a chapel dedicated to St. Joseph. Being a place of pilgrimage, this 
chapel is on festival days visited by many of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country ; but on other days of the year it seldom happens that the sound of a 
human footstep disturbs the sacred solitude. 

Very early on the morning of the 19th of July, 1818, a peasant proceeding. 
to work, was wending his way along a narrow path at the foot of the hill. His, 
dog was running before him Suddenly the anima! stopped short, and in an | 
other moment darted off rapidly in the direction of the chapel. The dog soon 
returned to his master, howling piteously, aud betraying unequivocal signs of 
terror. The peasant quickened his pace, and turved directly into the path 
leading up to the chapel. On coming within sight of the portal of the little 
edifice, he was horror-struck to behold, stretched on the steps, the lifeless body, 
of a young man. 

The terrified peasant hurried to the neighbouring village with tidings of what, 
he had seen. The news spread with the swiftness of lightning, and in a very) 
short space of time the magistrate of the district, accompanied by the village, 
doctor and schoolmaster, and followed by a crowd of country people, were as-| 
cending the hill in the direction of the chapel 

The body was found precisely on the spot and in the position described by 
the peasant. It was the corse of a very handsome young man; part of the 
clothing, viz., the coat and waistcoat had been taken off, and beneath the sbirt 
there was found a piece of cloth of a bright red colour, apparently the fragment, 
of ashawl. This piece of cloth was laid in several folds over the region of 
the heart. It was fastened by a band of fine lawn or cambric which was rolled 
round the body. and the whole was firmly fixed by a mass of congealed blood. 
On the careful removal of these bandages, there was discovered a deep wound, | 
which had divided the carotid artery. The deceased wore light-coloured pan-, 
taloons, boots with spurs, and on one of the fingers there was a massive gold, 
signet-ring. The ground round the spot where the body lay exhibited no trace, 
of any struggle ; but prints of footsteps, partially obliterated, were perceptible 


But for her mighty worth was borne away. | “ Every circumstance,”’ pursued the writer of the letter, “ leads to the sup- 


position, that the victim of the recent murder is no other than my unfortunate 
brother. Our family has the greatest interest in elucidating this mystery, 
inasmuch as our patrimonial estates are entailed on heirs male. My brother 
‘was married, but had separated from his wife, by whom be had a daughter, 
who died in infancy. I shall set out forthwith for Muhibach.” 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt arrived at Muhlbach in December, he examined 
the effects of the deceased, and the documents relative to the examination of 
‘witnesses. It appeared evident, beyond doubt, that his brother had perished 
by the hand of a murderer ; but, nevertheless, it was requisite he should be 
provided with an attested certificate of his death, before he could take pos- 
session of the inheritance which would devolve on him as next heir, at the de- 
icease of his then very aged father 

He engaged the assistance of the advocate Schelnitz, a lawyer of justly re- 
puted intelligence and activity ; and with bim he proceeded to Coblentz. The 
mystery of the case, the important interests involved in it, andthe rank of the 
family, all contributed to stimulate the zeal of Schelnitz, and he speedily brought 


to light certain facts which promised to lead to the detection of the criminal. 


Ferdinand and the lawyer visited the house which had been occupied by Ed- 
ward von Bergfeldt at Coblentz. Seals had been affixed to all the drawers, 
trunks, &c., and, on a careful examination of the effects, there was found in 
the pocket of a coat a note written in French. The address had been’ tora 
oti, but the note was as follows :— 

“ | grant the interview on condition of its being the last. Your threats can 
never intimidate me. I defend myself with the arms of virtue and honour. 
This is my last communication. Secret correspondence must not continue. 

* July 13th.” “C—. 

As soon as Ferdinand von Bergfeldt perused this note, he felt convinced 
that he was on the right track for the discovery of the murderer. 

“It has been conjectured,” observed he, * that robbery wasthe motive for 
taking my brothers’s life—no such thing! | feel assured that the fatal blow 
was struck by a female hand—the same hand to which the glove belongs, and 
the same hand which traced this note. Every one of our fawily are aware that 
my brother did not bebave well to his wife ; and that bis conduct caused them 
to separate shortly after their marriage.” 

The active inquiry now set on foot brought to the knowledge of the magis- 
trates various circumstances worthy of attention. 

A country girl deposed that, whilst she was engaged in cutting wood in the 
neighbourhood of the castle of Otreuberg, on the morning of the 16th of July, 
she had seen a gentleman in a hunting dress walking witha lady. She de- 
scribed the lady to have worn a straw bonnet, a bright-coloured dress, and to 
have carried a parasol. 

The keeper of the baths of Podewil, near Muhibach, furnished testimony 
somewhat more important. He stated that, abowt noon on the 16th of July, 


These marks were traced to a neighbouring wood, and in the direction of an, la lady elegantly attired, but pale and evidently suffering from fatigue, came 
eminence which towered above the trees, and whose summit was crowned by) |to the duor of the bathing establishment. and wanted some person to tie a 
the ruins of the old castle of Ottenberg—a place which the neighbouring country, bandage round her right hand, which she said she had accidentally cut. The 


le believed to be haunted. 

hilst the doctor and others were engaged in examining the body, some of 

the rustic crowd mustered courage to trace the foot-prints, which apparently | 
led to the ruined castle—their superstitious fears being doubtiess lulled by the. 
conviction that ghosts are not prone to wander in the bright sunshine of a July 
morning. One of the party was soon seen running back to the chapel in breath- 
less haste, announcing that the scens of the crime was discovered. The ma- 
gistrate proceeded to the ruins of the castle, and what he saw left no room to 
doubt that the murder had actually been committed there. The floor of the, 
spacious area (once the banqueting hall of the castle) was stained with blood. 
The walls, the table, and the seats, alsu presented similar stains. On the table 
were the remains of a repast which had evidently been partaken of at no very! 
distant date, for there were fragments of bread and fruit, and a broken bottle 
in which some wine still remained. | 
On further examination, deep prints of footsteps were perceived leading from 
the ruins of Ottenberg to the high road of Beking, in a direction quite opposite, 
to that of the chapel. A little further on in the same track, was found a piece 
of red cloth; and on comparison it was ascertained to belong to the same shawl, | 
a fragment of which had been used to stanch the wound of the victim. Atthe 
foot of a tree lay a lady's glove, nearly new, but stained with blood. Nothing, 
more was discovered, and in the evening the body was interred in the village 
charch-yard, after being throughout the day exposed to the public gaze. | 
On the following dav, an innkeeper presented himself to the magistrate of 
the district. He had recognised in the murdered man a traveller who slept in, 
his house on the night of the 15th of July, and who left early on the following! 
morning. He knew neither the name nor the condition of the stranger ; nor! 
had he heard from whence he came, or whither he was going. ‘The innkeeper 
observed inat he had a gold watch and chain. a red morocco pocket book, and, 


wife of the bath-keeper washed and bandaged the wound. The cut was - J 
put not very deep, and appeared to have been inflicted with a knife. 
lady requested to have aclvan white handkerchief which was furnished to her ; 


ishe left a ducat in payment, and went away hurriedly. An old man, dressed 


like a wood-cutter, had been observed waiting for her at some distance, and, 
the lady having joined bim, they went away tegether. From the evidence of a 
person living noar the baths, it appeared that, being at work behind a hedge, 


‘he had heard a short colloquy between the lady and her guide. The former 


was weeping and appeared greatly distressed. The old man said to her, “ In 
the name of Heaven, madam, be calm! Tears cannot recall the dead to life 
—from me you have nothing to fear—I will be silent—silent as the grave !” 

These witnesses described the lady to have had a light coloured parasol, 
a straw bonnet trimmed with flowers, and a green silk dress. 

Ferdinand von Bergfeldt now entertained no doubt that the investigation 
would speedily lead to a satisfactory result. In a letter, which he addressed to 
the magistrate of Muhlbach, he said, ‘* We shall soon unravel the trath. We 
have the glove, and it will not be long before we have the hand. It is a right- 
hand glove, and, on turning it inside out, I have made a discovery which has 
heretofore escaped observation. Jn the inside is written a name, part of which 
is obliterated, the letters Henr— F——ke, being all that was legible.” But 
was this the name of the wearer orthe maker? With the view of solving 
this question, the glove was transmitted to an experienced agent, who had or- 
ders to spare no exertions for the elucidation of the fact. 

At this juncture an unexpected circumstance intervened. A festival day 
was at hand, and in preparation for it the chapel of St. Joseph was swept and 
cleaned. The box destined for receiving donations for the poor was o ; 
‘within it was found a green-silk purse, containing a considerable sum in gold 
and silver, together with a slip of paper, on which were written the following 


4 green si!« purse ; moreover, that he wore two rings, one of which he had re-'|words : ‘* Give the dead man Christian burial, and Heaven will reward you ! 


cognised on the dead body. 

An active inquiry was set on foot ; but no circumstance of importance was 
brought to light, until about six weeks afterwards. The police then ascertained. 
that a gentleman named Von Bergfeldt, who had been residing for some time. 
at Coblentz, had suddenly disappeared. He came from Frankfort, and to al) 
appearance possessed plenty of inoney. He had made several. excursious to! 
Various parts of the adjacent country, and bis journeys had extended as far as) 
the mountains of Vosges. An old soldier, who had been his servant, and the! 


‘ft will be recollected that the innkeeper had seen a green silk purse in the 


hands of the stranger who had slept a night in his huuse> He was shown the 
purse found in the poor box, and he identitied it as the same 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand von Bergfeldt received letters from Silesia, acquain- 
ting him with his father’s sudden death. He horried home without delay. 
He was aware that, in the event of hrs brother Edward’s death being proved, it 
would be necessary that he should go immediately to Berlin to obtain the re- 
quisite authority for entering into possession of his inheritance. Jn this mat- 


proprietor of a house which he had hired, came to Muhlbach ; both had a per- ier he counted on the support of his sister-in-law ; as the widow would be en- 
fect recollection of the watch and the two rings remarked by the innkeeper ; the |titled to an annuity much more considerable than the sum she had received as 
servant positively aflirmed that the boots found on the dead body belonged to ‘alimony since her separation from her husband. 


his master. 
_ Several months elapsed, and public interest, which had been powerfully ex- 
cited by this mysterious event, was gradually subsiding, when a gentleman of 
rank, travelling to the waters of Podewil, happened to pass through Mubibach. | 
Hearing of the murder, he was struck by the name of the victim—Bergfeldt 
ing the name of one of the most ancient and noble families in Silesia. He 
knew their armorial bearings aud he expressed a wish to see the signet-ring which 
had been found on the body. ‘The engraved coat-of-arms was identical with, | 
that of the Silesian Bergfeldts ; viz., quarterly Sable and Azure, on a Chie 
Or, a Serpent between Two Bees. 

The Ober-Procurator of Muhibach lost no time in addressing a letter to the: 
authorities of Breslau. An answer was speedily returned enclosing a letter! 
signed Ferdinand von Bergfeldt, the writer of which described bimself as) 
being the second son of the old Baron Franz von Bergfeldt. He stated that his 
elder brother, had about two years previously, left home to make a tour in va | 


Ferdinand von Bergfeldt was not on friendly terms with the family of his 
brother's wife. Some overtures for effecting reconciliation between the hus- 
band aod wife had been obstinately opposed by the father of the lady, Gene- 
ral Count Hildenrath. This circumstance had, in no shght degree, wounded 
the pride of the Bergfeldts. 

On the 28th of June, 1819, Ferdinand arrived in Berlin, and he lost no 
time in visiting General Hildenrath, by whom he was not received in a very 
cordial manner. Edward's widow, Caarlotte von Bergfeldt, was from home, 
Whilst Ferdinand was relating to the general all that he had learned respec- 
ting his brother's death, a carriage stupped at the door, and in a few moments 
Charlotte entered the drawing-room. At sight of Ferdinan@, who advanced to 
meet her with respectful interest, she turned deadly pale, staggered, and 
seemed on the point of falling but as if by a sudden effort recovering ber sei/- 
possession, she courtesied and withdrew. Ferdinand was vexed at this be- 
haviour, which he regarded as an unequivocal sign of animosity, and after a 
little further conversation with the general he took his leave. 


nous parts of Europe, and that the family had received no intelligence of him) 
considerable 


& very consi time. 


saw Charlotte several times, and though she did not seek 
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to avoid him, yet she behaved with coolness and reserve. Though she had. 
just ground of complaint against her husband, yet she rendered the due tribute 
of regret for his sudden and unfortunate death. About the end of August, Ferdi | 
uand received a letter from Schelnitz, which was in substance a: follows. 

* T have some particulars to communicate, which appear to me to be of the, 
utmost importance, and to which { beg your earrest attention. In the first. 
re, [have to inform you, that we have found the left-hand glove. The name 

einrich Finacke is legibly written on the inside. It is supposed to be the 
name of the manufacturer, and we have taken measures for ascertaining this! 
fact. The glove was discovered in the following manner: In the course of 
his investigations, the police agent, who had possession of the right-hand glove, 
showed it to a milliner of Muhlbach named Mademoiselle Enkel. A ledy named, 
Raumer, who was a customer of the milliner, happened to see the glove, and. 
examined it attentively. This lady knew that I was engaged in investigating. 
the affair of the murder at Ottenberg. Three days afterwards, Mademoiselle) 
Raumer called on me and presented to me the left-hand glove ‘This lady is, 
an intimate friend of the family of the Protestant Pastor Gaeben. She re- 
lated to me that, one day whilst she was visiting the daughters of that clergy-) 
man, a discussion arose on some pvint of dress, and one of the young ladies ha-| 
ving opened a drawer to search for something, accidentally drew out a glove, 
which fell at the feet of Madame Raumer. On picking it up she perceived 
something written in the inside, and she mechanically read che name Heinrich, 

Finacke. 
““*Where did you get this glove, my dear Caroline” inquired Madame 
Raumer. 
“* From the femme de chambre of a lady who was here last summer from. 
Berlin,’ was the reply. 

* T lost no time,” added Schelnitz, ‘* in writing to the Pastor Gaeben, and. 
he called on me this morning, accompanied by his daughter Caroline. ‘they 
were very uneasy lest the discovery of the glove, a circumstance in itself so 
trivial, should placethem in an unp easant position. | tried to dispel their ap-| 
prehensions, and begged the young lady would tell me candidly how the glove 
came into her possession. 

“* She informed me that a young widow lady, Madame Weltheim, a resident 
of Berlin, had some time ago been on a visit to Baron Schonwald, at his cas _ 
tle near Muhibach_ Caroline, who was a gocd musician, frequently went to 
the castle to sing and accompany the lady on the pianoforte. When Madame, 
Weltheim was about to leave the castle, Caroline ass.sted the femme de cham-, 
bre to pack up. !n a sinall box filled with ribbons, flowers, and other trifles, the. 
glove was found. Being an odd one, the lady's-maid threw it on the ground. 
as useless. Caroline, admiring the small size and elegant form of the glove, 
= it up and said she would keep it as a memorial of Madame Weltheim. 

am fully convinced,” pursued Schelnitz, ‘that all the young lady has sta | 
ted is strictly true. 

* You remember the letter written in French which was found among your, 
brovher’s effects. Its signature was the letter C Now [ am informed that 
Madame Weltheim's femme de chambre was a French girl, and that her nam- 
was Cecile. You will, no doubt, be struck with this coincidence. Cecile is, 
described as tall and slender ; Caroline Gaeben is, on the contrary, of short’ 
stature All that I can learu of Madame V/eitheim is, that she is a lady of 
good family, and moves in the best suciety of Berlin.” 

It is strange, thought Ferdinand, when he had finished reading the letter. that 
Scheluitz should attach so much importance to coincidences which seem to me, 
the mere result of chance. He went out to call on Count Hildenrath, with the! 
intention of communicating to him what he had learned. The count was from | 
home, but the countess, who had just arrived from the country, received him 
with great kindness. She was full of curiosity respecting the murder, and 
pressed Ferdinand to inform her of all the particulars. 

“Your brother was buried near the spot where his body was found, I beiieve,”’ 
said the lady. 

‘Yes, madam, his ashes repose in the little village churchyard, not far 
from Muhlbach.”’ 

“ Muhibach!” exclaimed the countess. ‘ Oh ! what would have been poor, 
Charlotte's feelings had she known that. She was not far from Muhlbach at the 
time.” 

“How, madam! Was my sister-in-law near Muhibach ?”’ 

“‘ She was passing soine time at the castle of Baron SchonwalJ, which is 
only a few leagues from Muhibach. Don't you know Baron Schonwald ? 
He is a very pleasant man, only so exceedingly fond of hunting. And the 
baroness—she is quite an oddity! In her youth she was one of the maids of 
honour to the electress! There was no King of Saxony in those days. But 
every thing is changed now ; and as I was observing a day or two ago to my) 
friend Madame Schlichtegroll, I don’t know what we have gained by all these 
changes !” 

le this way the loquacious old lady gossiped for some time, unheeded by. 
Ferdinand, who was absorbed in profound reflection. 

How!” thought he to himself ; Charlotte so near the scene of the crime.) 
and we not know it! She and her father have been silent on a fact of which 
they ought to have apprised me the very first moment i was in their com- 

? 


He took leave of the countess and returned in a very pensive mood to his, 
hotel. He once more read the letter of Schelnitz, and pondered on every, 
line of it. Another initial C. had now come to light. Was it the one they! 
were in quest of! Could the accusatory glove belong to Charlotte? Hac! 
she assuuned the character of a widow with the false name of Madame Wel-, 
theim! These and a thousand other perpléxing thoughts and suspicions 
haunted the mind of Ferdinand throughout the night. 

Next morning he again repaired to the hotel of Count Hildenrath. He | 
found the countess and her daughter together in the drawing-room. ‘The con- 
versation naturally turned on the legal inquiries which were going on for the 
verification of his brother's death. Charlotte at first betrayed no sign of em- 
barrassment or uneasiness. 

“ | believe, madame,” said Ferdinand, “ you are acquainted with the family 
of Baron Schonwald, who resides near Mublbach ?” 

“ [have some slight acquaintance with them,” replied Madame von Berg- 
feldt. 

“Do you happen to know the daughter of the Pastor Gaeben who lives in 
the neighbourhood of the@astle !” 

“ He has several daughters.” 

* T mean the second daughter! Caroline, [ think, is her name.” 

‘* Yes, I know her. She is a charming girl, and a great favourite of 

” 


“ Thave just learned that she is implicated, in a very serious way, in the 


horrible affair which we are investigating. The police has d — 


“What! What has been discovered? ’ exclaimed Charlotte, her eyes stare 
ing wildly, and her cheeks turning pale. ‘‘ Can it be possible! Poor Caro. 
line! She is innocent—quite innocent! I will go immediately to Muhibach 
—I must save her !” 

“She sank on the sofa, apparently in a state of unconsciousness. The 
countess rang the bell violently, and, the servants having come to her assis. 
tance, Ferdinand hurriedly rushed down stairs, and left the house. 

* The mystery is revealed,” thought he. ** Charlotte undertakes to prove 
the innocence of Caroline! ‘This is equivalent to admitting that she knows 
the authorefthecrime ! Discovery is now at hand. I need not stay longer 
in Berlin.” 

He was about to order post-horses for the purpose of departing, but in the 
course of the afternoon, a note was delivered to him. It was from Charlotte, 
who wished to have a private conversation with him. 


Madame Von Bergfeldt received her brother-in-law with the most perfect 
compusure, though she had not entirely recovered from the emotion which had 
so suddenly overcome her in the morning. She was very desirous to know what 
was the ciarge against Caroline Gaeben, and what discovery had implicated 
her. 

Ferdinand evaded these questions by observing that the letter he had re- 
ceived from Schelnitz was very vaguely expressed ; and that, though he sta- 
ted that various suspicions hung over the pastor's daughter, he had not stated 
the circumstances on which they were grounded. Charlotte informed him 
that it was her intention immediately to set out for Mublbach, where she could 
produce testimony to prove the innocence of her young friend. Her mother 
was to accompany her ; the count, who was suffering from severe illness, be- 


\jing unable to undertake so Jong a journey. This plan entirely coincided with 


Ferdinand’s wishes. Resorting to a pardopable dissimulation, he pretended that 
it was his purpose to return home to Silesia immediately. ‘That same night, 
however, he left Berlin, and took the road to Muhibach, with the view of reach- 
ing that place before the arrival of his sister-in-law. 

On reaching his destination, the first thing he did was to call on Schelnitz, to 
whom he communicated «!] that had transpired at Berlin. 

“| have a few additional particulars to relate to you,” observed the lawyer ; 
“ T have collected them from a domestic who recently quitted the service of 
Schonwald. The 16th of July was a Saturday ; it was a festival day, and 
the Schonwald family went to Mahibach. Madame Weltheim did not go with 
them, but she went thither in company with a lady (Madame Rosen) and her 
two daughters. ‘The party reached Muhlbach in the morning, and about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon Madame Weltheim left her friends, and did not rejoin 
them again tillevening Now,” observed Schelnitz, “it would be very impor- 
tant to ascertain where she went and how she was employed during this inter- 
val of absence. The Schonwalds and the Rosens might possibly furnish 


‘\information on that point, | therefore advise you to «ee them. Madame Rosen 


wishes to dispose of her estate. You may present yourself as a purchaser. 
By that means you will be sure of a favourable reception. Draw the 
ladies into conversation, and try to learn from them all that took place on the 
16th of July.” 

Ferdinand followed this advice. He learned from Madame Rosen that, 
whilst the ladies were breakfasting at Muhlbach, a country girl brought a letter 
for Madame Weltheim. She stated it to be irom a very old friend, a Mademe 
Freskoff, who resided in Muh!bach, and who wished particularly to see her. 
Madame Weltheim hastily put on her bonnet, and departed, followed by the 

irl. It was night, and candles were lighted when she returned. She seemed 
agitated, and the redness of her eyes denoted that she had been weeping. The 
ladies anxiously inquired the cause of her trouble, and she replied that her feel- 
ings had been deeply moved by finding her friend, Madame Treskoff, in great 


distress. 


Continuing his interrogatories, Ferdinand was further infirmed, that though 
Madame Weltheim frequently wore a green silk dress,yet it was not positively 
remeim»ered whether she wore it on the 16th of July. 

“She was much agitated on her return,’ observed one of the iadics, 
“and she had only one glove on (These words almost made Ferdinand leap 


\|from hischair ) ‘This struck me as very remarkable, as she was always most 


precise in the detailsof her dress. I remarked to her that she had only one 
glove, to which she replied‘ Ah! I was not aware of it. I suppose I mast 
have dropped it at my friend's !’ ” 

Ferdinand had thus learned more than he expected. Taking a hurried leave 
of Madame Rosen and her daughters, be went immediately to Schelnitz. The 
latter was of opinion that nothing remained to be done but to denounce Char- 
lotte von Bergfeldt as the murderess of her husband. He inquired in Mohlbach 
and its neighbourhood whether a lady named Treskoff had lived there in the 


|}month of July. Her name was unknown to any one. 


“There can be no doubt,” said Schelnitz, ** that Charlotte von Bergfeldt 
struck the fatal blow. It is useless to endeavour to sound the motive fer a 
crime which Providence has miraculously disclosed by an unparalleled chain 
of concurring circumstances. She may have been prempted by jealousy—by 
hatred of a husband whose conduct it would appear was not free from blame— 
or by cupidity ; for, on the death of Edward von Bergfeldt, his widow, by the 
terms of the marriage settlement, is to possess a considerable portion of the 
revenues derived from the estates. But whatever mav have been the motive 
for the crime, Charlotte von Bergfeldt is certainly guilty.” 

The minutes of the evidence for the prosecution were drawn up in due legal 
form, and laid before the Ober-Procurator of Coblentz. Meanwhile Madame 
von Bergfeldt. accompanied by her mother, arrived there. Full of anxiety to 
know what proceedings had been taken against Caroline Gaeben, she cal 

on Schelnitz, whose name and address she had Jearned from Ferdinand. Schel- 
nitz referred her for information to the Ober. Procurator,to whom he immediately 
conducted her. 

* Madam,”’ said the magistrate, addressing her ‘ your brother in law has 
charged Caroline G-eben with being implicated in the murder of your husband. 
He assures me that he can produce satisfactory proofs of her guilt; but he has 


‘not stated to me what those proofs are. [ understand that you have 


come here for the purpose of removing the suspivions which hang over that 


young lady.” 
“ Thave, sir; but I cannot conceive how suspicion can possibly attach to 


|\Mademoiselle Gaeben. She did not know my husband. She never even saw 
‘\him !” 


“ How can you be certain of that, madam? You cannot know whom your 
husband may have seen during your separation from him. How long is it since 
you yourself saw him !” 

Charlotte felt she was approaching dangerous ground. 

_“ The will of my parents,” said she, “prohibited all communication between 
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me and the Baron von Bergfeldt after our separation ; I do not consider it ne" land in ‘ignorance of the dreadful position in which you oe placed. Permit me 


cessary to enter upon ady further explanation on that painful subject.” 


to reveal the truth,” 


Resolved, if possible, to elicit something decided, the magistrate, tixing his | Charlotte replied by a look of gratitude and a flood of tears, and George von 
eyes sternly on her, inguired whether she has! uot visited Muhibach on the 16th 'Rothkirch, spoke as follows : 


of July in the preceding year. 


* Being in garrison at C blentz in 1818.1 met Edward von Bergfeldt, with 


* Yes, sir.” she replied, “I think I was ihere on that day.” whom I had formerly been acquainted. He then appeared ill and low spirited, 
“ How did you employ your time during that morning t” weary of life, and dissatisfied with himself He spoke to me unreservedly of 
Charlotte was silen', and a livid paleness overspread her countenance. the differences between himself and his wife, acknowledged that he had not 


« Madame Rosen and her daughters,” pursued the magistrste, “have declar- behaved well, but wished for reconciliation. 


ed that you parted from them at an early hour, and that you did not rejoin them _ 
until evening.” 


I visited the favrily of Baron 
Schonwald, at whose house I met a lady, who wes introduced to me as Madame 
Weiltheim. I was charmed with ber beauty and intelligence. and frequently 


«“T’cannot understand,” said Charlotte, in a faltering tone of voice, “ why, spoke of her to Edward He wished to see the lady whom I sv highly extolled ; 
those ladies have been exaxined ; nor can I guess to what all these inquiries ‘but I could no* prevail on him to accompany me to Baron Schonwald’s. At 


tend.” 
“ Permit me tu observe, madam, that you have not answered the ques 


tion I just now put to you, and that an answer is neces.ary for your justi-. 
fication!” 

“For my justification! Then it appearsthat I am accused! 
stand the meaning of this captious interrogatory. [ will not condescend to 
enter upon explanation. That would be beneath me. I will remain silent. 
Henceforth my lips are sealed on the subject. 
a word from me. Now, sir, do what ever your duty may dictate! You know, 
my determination.” 

The magistrate found himself obliged to sign an order for the Re 
of Madame von Bergfeldt. Next day she was confronted with the keeper « | 
the baths at Podewil and his wife Both uvhesitatingly recoguised her to be 
the lady who, on the 16th of July, had presented herself at the door of their 
establishment. Her right hand was examined, and across the palm there was 
a mark which might have been caused by a cut ; but the scar was so slight as 
to render this circumstance a matter of doubt. 

An order was forwarded to Berlin for putting under seal all the papers and) 
effects belonging to Madame von Bergfeldt. ‘They were previously examined | 
in the preseuce of a magistrate. Among the papers nothing of ieappreanes| 
was found, but in a jewel casket there was discovered » gold watch, which the | 
accused lady had presented to her husband on his marriage, and a ring which)| 
Edward had been in the habit of wearing How did these objects come) 
into Charlotte's possession? Had her husband returned them to her at the)! 
time of their separation ! These questions could be answered only by conjec- | 
ture. i] 
All this mass of evidence having heen submitted to the consideration of the | 
judges, the officers of police were directed to seek out three persons whose) 
testimony appeared to be important. 


length I had an opportunity of poiating out Madame Weltheim to him on a 


public promenade, 
«My dear Rothkirch,’ he exclaimed, ‘ she is my wife!’ 
‘He insisted on my conveying to her a proposal for reconciliation. 


Ma- 


T now under-| dame von Bergfeldt at first refused to listen to it, alleging that her parents 
jwoull never forgive her if she saw or corresponded with her husband; at 


length however, | succeeded ia shsking her determination, and she consented 


No power on earth sha! draw,|to grant him an interview, 


** Tt was arranged that, on a certain day, when she was to go to Muhibach 
with some friends, an imaginary person, to whom we gave the name of Ma- 
dame Treskoff, should send a message requesting to see her. She was then to 
join me at the residence of a lady in Muhlbach, and I was to conduct her to 
the castle of Ottenberg, where her husband had promised tu be in waiting 
for her. 

© On meeting her husband, Madame Bergfeldt was evidently agitated by 
painful emotions, which she vainly struggled to repress. Edward, on his part, 
was exceedingly gay and animated ; he had brought with him a wood cutter, 
who carried a hamper, furnished with a déjeiiner. The husband broached the 
subjeci of reconciliation, which the wife endeavoured to evade on the ground 
of the objections of her parents. The dialogue became warm, and reproaches 
were mutually interchanged Edward complained of the heat, which was in- 
deed exeessive, and he frequently had recourse to the wine, of which he drank 
very freely. I observed that he was becoming greatly excited, and he even 
went so far as to utter threats of vengeance, if his wife did not accede to his 

ffers of reconciliation. Madame von Bergfeldt wished to depart, but he seized 


‘ther by the arm and detained her. 


“*Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘ would you doom me again to the miserable life I 
have suffered for some years past ; sooner will | end my days—’ and seiz- 


These were the old woodeutter, who ac-\/\ng @ knife from off the table, he mace a motion as if intending to steb 


companied the lady when she called at the baths of Podewil, Cecile, the French himself. 


femme de’ chambre,and the country girl who had conveyed the letter to Madame, 
Bergfeldt (under the name of Madame Weltheim) at Mulilbach The wood- 
cutter was nowhere to be found. 
service on her return to Berlin, and was now married. 
are she was totally different from her mistress. 
and she could furnish no information caiculated to throw light on the subject of 
inquiry The girl who broug«t the letter to Madame von Bergfeldt was traced) 
out, and she stated that, in 1818, she was ia the service of a Madame Wander- 
lich at Muhlbach. She reco!lected tha: some time in the month of July a gen-, 


In countenance and fi | 


tleman called on her mistress, who then desired her to take a letter, whose, Sand, for whom she was most anxious to secure a fitting burial. 
After reading the letter, the lady went with her tojjcutter suggested the iJea of placing the body on the steps of the chapel, 


name she had forgotten. 
Madame Wunderiich’s. 
and thin, with dark moustaches. 


The girl described the gentleman to have been tall) 
He wore a green hunting-coat, light-coloured 


pantaloons, and boots with spurs. The description corresponded with the ap-| suicide. 


pearance and dress of Edward von Bergfeidt. 


These examinations being terminated, the case was deemed sufficiently es-| 
tablished to warrant an order for the trial of the accused before the criminal) 
cgurt of Coblentz 

wu the day fixed for the trial, an immense crowd thronged every avenue) 
leading to the court. Madame von Bergfeldt was conducted into the! 
presence of the judges She wes dressed in deep mourning, looked very psle,, 
and, though evidently deeply affected, she was still struggiing to repress her| 
emotion. 

The witnesses, forty three in number, were examined. Their testimony) 
confirmed ali the particulars already narrated, and though no new facts were: 
disclosed, yet the interest excited by the trial continued to increase. 
close of the examinations the advecate forthe accused entered upon her de-| 
fence. He delivered a long and eloquent address, in the course of which he! 
ingeniously set forth every argument that could turn wv the advantage of the 
prisoner He dwelt earnestly on the fact of there being no positive proof that, 
the body found on the steps of St. Joseph’s Chapel was the body of Edward, 
von Bergfeldt. Referring to the annals of criminal jurisprudence, he adduced, 
the cases of several persous who had on circumstaotial evidence been con-)| 
demned and executed for murder. and whose presumed victims were subse. | 
quently discovered to be living. He concluded by expressing regret that the | 
accused had determined to remain silent under the charge brought against ber, | 
and to withhold all explanation respecting the events of the fa al day ; but, un- 
accountable as that determination was, be observed that it ought not to be re | 
garded as an evidence of guilt. | 

The advocate had just closed his address, when a messenger hastily entered | 
the court, and presented a billet to the president, which the latter read aloud | 
It contained the following words : i 

“IT enwreat to be heard immediately. I can prove the innocence of the} 
accused 

“ Let the person be brought into court,” said the president. 

The utmost curiosity and agitation now prevailed, and several voices were | 
heard to exclaim, *: Doabtless it is Edward von Bergfe dt!” 

The unexpected witness presently appeared. He was a man of tall stature 
and of military bearing. As s00n as Charlotte beheld him she uttered a pierc-| 
ing shriek. Having, not without some difficulty, made his way through the 
crowd, the stranger at length stood before the judges. 

“ My name,” said he. “is George von Rothkirch, and I am an officer in the | 
3d Dragoons. That lady, whose innocence I am enabled to prove, is bound by!| 
an oath which compels her to remain sileat. |! beg permission to address a few 
words to her, and afterwards | will satisfactorily explain the mysterious event 
which occupies the attention of this assembly.” ' 

The president consulted the court, aud the stranger was permitted to speak 
to the prisoner. 


No suspicion attached to her, heart 


write to her. 


“* Edward,’ said I, ‘ why terrify your wife by acting this farce?’ 
. “* Parce !’ resumed he, in a tone of furious anger, ‘do you suppose I fear 


As to Cecile, she had quiited her mistress's \death ?" 


“By a movement more rapid than thought, he plunged the knife into his 
He feli at my feet deiuged in blood, and Charlotte fainred. 

‘* The wood cutier, who had been sitting at some distance off, now ran to vs. 
Edward was a lifeless corse With some difficulty we recovered Madame yon 
Bergfeldt, who in this terrible eri-is evinced great energy and feeling. It was 
long before we could prevail on her ‘o abandon the lifeless remaias of her hus- 


The wood- 


where, he said it was sure to be speedi'y discovered. We removed some of 
the clothing, being desirous of creating the suspicion of murder rather than of 
Charlotte wished to have her husband's watch and ring which he 
wore ; he had a second ring, but we found we could not remove it without 
mutilating the finger. We bandaged the wonnd in ortler to stop the effusion 
of blood, and then withdrew. Madame von Wergfeldt cut her hand slightly in 
her endeavour ‘0 saatch the knife from Edward ; she was dreadfully agitated 
by the horrid scene, and reproached herseif for having caused the catastrophe 
by violating her father’s injunctions. 

“+ But,’ said she, ‘he shall never know what has happened—it would break 
his heart. Whatever may be ‘he result—even though | should die on the scaf- 


| /fuld—so long as my father lives, [ will bury the knowledge of this sad event in 


inviolable silence 
“She made me and the wood-cutter take a solemn oath never to divulge 


At the! what we had witnessed. 


* Shortly after this event, my regiment was removed from Coblentz to a 
distant garrison. | heard nothing of Madame von Bergfeldt, and I dared not 
A short time ago, I retired from the army, with the intention of 
proceeding to the United States, where my brother has long resided _ Passing 
through the Rhenish Provinces, on iny way to the port at which I proposed to 

mbark, I heard of this trial—the whole truth instantly flashed across my mind, 


‘and at once understvod the chain of mysterious circumstances which had 


tixed suspicion on Charlotte von Bergfeldt. I hastened to Baron Schonwald, 
who related to me all he knew of the case, and showed me a letter which he 
nad received only a day or two ago, announcing the death of Count Hilden- 
rath There was not a moment to be fost, and { hurried hither Death has 
released me from my oath, and will, I trust, induce Madame von Bergfeldt to 
break the silence she imposed on herself.” 

He gave the name snd dwelling-place of the wood-cutter, who, being found, 
confirmed the accuracy of his statement. The court then immediately pro- 
nounced the acquirrat of Charlotte von Bergfeldt. 


A gen'leman who happened to be present at the extraordinary trial above 


| described, was, in the month of August, 1820, a temporary resident at the Hé- 


tel d’Angleterre at Havre. One day, as he was passing down the staircase of 
the hotel, he met a lady whom he immediately recognised to be Charlotte von 
Bergfeldt. 


“She isa German ledy,”’ was the answer; “her name is Madame von 


| Rothkiveh ; she and hee husband arrived here the day before yesterday, and — 


they are to sail to-morrow for New York on board the Quincy Adams,” 
A FRAGMENT ON THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 
By rue cate Rev. Stoney Surrn. 


A fragment—literally a fragment—yet it has its va!ue, and will do good ser- 
vice “Phe ‘ Memoranda’ of subjects intended to have been introduced, shows 


self tobe bound. Your father isno more. He died invoking blessings on you, 


“* Madam,” said he, “death has broken the bond by which you believe your- | i 


clearly how and where the argument would have enlarged and enforced ; and 


is that lady inquired he of one of the waiters, whom he saw in. 
the hall. 


~ 


| 

| 
| 
| 

| 

| 
| 


on 
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it is fair to infer, that the present rough outline would have been modi | 4 } seals 
* Still, though particular passages might have beev reconsidered and revised,) ( which there is no superincumbent Protestant pressure, nor of whole acres 
we doubt if something of the flavour of this racy skeich might not have been Of tenantless Protestant pews, in which nohaman being of the 500 sects of 
| Christians is ever seen.” 


thereby lost. It opens in the old spirit :— Ae 
“ The revenue ofthe trish Rasen Catholic Church is made up of half-pence,|, It is further recommended, that the British government should have an au- 


tatoes, rags, bones, aud fragments of old clothes aud those Irish old clothes | thorized agent at the court of Rome—* the soouer,” he observes, “ we become 

ey worship often in hovels, or in the open air, fromthe want of any place acquainted with a gentleman who has so much to say to eight millions of our 
of worship. Their religion is the religion of three-fourths of the population! subjects the better’’ :— ’ 
Not far off, in a well-wiido ved and well-roofed house is a well-paid Protestant)“ If it depended upon me, I would send the Duke of Devonshire there to. 
clergyman, preaching to stools and hassocks, and crying to the wilderness ;, morrow, with nine chaplains and several tons of Protestant theology. ! have 
near him the clerk, near him the sexton, near him the sexton’s wife—turious| ne love of popery, but the Pope is at all events better then the idol of Jugyer- 
against the errors of Popery, and willing to lay down their lives for the great, naut, whose chaplains | believe we pay, and whose chariot | dare say is made 
truths established at the Diet of Augsburg ‘There is a story in the Leiuster) in Long Acre. We pay £10,000 a year to our ambassador at Constantinople, 
family which passes under the name of ‘ She is vot well.’ A Protestant clergy-||and are startled with the idea of communicating diplomat cally with Rome, 
man, whose church was in the neighbourhood, was Papas at the house of thai//|deeming the Sultana better christian than the Pope Zh 
upright and excellent man the Duke of Leinster. He had been staying there) He now draws, in his vigorous way, a bold sketch of the necessities, and 


three ot four days; and un Saturday night, as they were all retiring to their |i's consequences, of the Trish church :-— = 
rooms, the Duke said, * Weshall meet to-morrow at breakfast..—* Not so|; “ | marntain that it is shocking and wicked to leave the religious guides of 


(said our Milesian Pro estant) ; your hour, my lord, is a little too late for me ;| six millions ef people in such a state of de-titution! If I were a member of 


1 am very particular in the discharge of my duty, and your breakfast will in 
terfere with my church.’ The Duke was pleased with tne very proper excus:s, 
of his guest, and they separated for the night ;—hbis Grace perhaps deeming! 


the Cabinet, and met my co leagues once a week, to eat birds and beast, and 
‘to talk over the state of the world, 1 should begin upon Ireland before the soup 
iwas finished, go on through fish, turkey, and saddle of mutton, and rever end 


his palace more safe from ail the evils of ife forcoutaining in its bosom such |till the last thimbleful of claret passed down the throat of the incredulous Had. 
an exemplary son of the Church. ‘The first person, however, whom the Duke! /dington : but there they sit, week after week ; there they come week alter 
saw in the morning upon entering the breakfast-room was our punctual Pro. ||week ; the Piccadilly Mars, Scotch Neptune, Themis Lynchurst, the Tam- 


testant, deep in rol’s and butter, his finger in an egg, and a large slice of toe 
best Tipperary ham secured on his plate. ‘ Delighted to see you, my dear 
vicar,’ said tne Duke ; ‘ but | must say as much surprised as delighted.’—‘ Oh, 
don't you know what has happened ?' said the sacred breakfaster,—* she ts not 


well.’—* Who is not well *’ said the Duke: * you are not married — you hav: 


no sister living—!’m quite uneasy ; tell me who is not well.’ * Why the fact 
is, my lord Duke, that my congregation consists of the clerk, the sexton, and 
the sexton’s wife. Now the sexton’s wife is in very delicate health : when 
she cannot attend, we cannot muster the number mentioned in the rubric ; and 
we have, therefore, no service on that day.’ ”’ 

When he has occasion to speak of Repeal, the true soldier of the church 
militant stands b°fore us :— 


“ Sir Robert did well in fighting it out with O'Connell. He was too late ; 


but when he beyan he did it boldly aud sensibly, and I, for one, am heartily glad 


O'Connell has been found guilty and imprisoned. He was either in earnes' 
about Repeal or he was not. If he was in earvest, | entirely agree with Lord 
Grey and Lord Spencer, that civil war is preferable to Repeal. Much as | 
hate wounds, dangers, privations, and explosions—imuch as I love regular hour: 
of dinner—foolish as I think men covered with the feathers of the male Pullen 
domesticus, and covered with lace in the course of the ischiatic nerve—mucl 
as I detest all these follies and ferccities, [ would rather turn soldier mvself 
than acquiesce quietly in such a separation of the Empire. It is sucha piece 
of nonsense. that no man can have any reverence for himself who would sto; 
to discuss such a question. {tis such a piece of anti-British villany, that none 
but the bitterest enemy of our blood and people could entertain such a pro 
ject.” 

‘ Yet he does justice to O'Connell :— 

* After all, my dear Danie!, what is it you want !—a separation of the two 
countries !—for what purpose '—fo: your own aggraudisement !—for the grati 
fication of your personal vanity! You don’t know yourself; you are much) 
too clear-sighted a person for such a business as this : the empire will be twist- 


ed vut of your hands by a set of cut-throat villains, and you will die secretiy by); 


a poisoned potato, or pistolled in the streets. You have tov much sense and 
taste and openness to endure for a session the stupid and audacious wickedness 
and nonsense of your associates. 


Who is so much known in ai] Europe, or so much admired by honest men for | 


If you want fame, you must be insatiable || 


worth Baronet, dear Goody, and dearer Gladdy,jand think no more of paying the 
|\Cathohe clergy, than a man of real fashion does of paying his tailor! And 
| there is no excuse for this in fanaticism. There is only ona man in the Cabi- 
'|net who objects from reasons purely fanatical, because the Pope is the Scar'et 
'|Lady, or the Seventh Vial, or the Little Horn. All the rest are entirely of 
‘opinion that it ought to be dene—that it isthe one thing needful; but they 
‘are afraid of bishops, and county meetings, newspapers, and pamphlets, and 
| reviews ; all fair enough objects of apprehension, but they must be met, and 
‘encountered, and putdown. Itis impossible that the subject can be much 
| longer avoided, and that every year isto produce a deadly struggle with the 
| people, anda long trial in time of peace with O° somebody, the patriot for the 
| time bemg, or the gencral, perhaps, in time of a foreign war.” 

|| Here 's a picture of what a Protestant bishop should be :— 

|| “ What peace and happiness such a man as the Bishop of London might 
| have conferred on the Empire, if, instead of changing black dresses for white 
|'dresses, and administering to the frivolous dispu es of foolish zealots, he had 
| laboured to abate the hatred of Protestants for the Roman Catholics, and 
| nad dedicated his powertul understanding (o promote religious peace in the two 
| countries. Scarcely any bishop is sufficiently a man of the world to deal with 
| finatics. The way is not to reason with them, but to ask them to dinner. 
|\* * Providence gives usjgenerals, and admirals, and chancellors of the ex- 
| ‘che quer; but 1 never remember in my time a real bishop,—a grave elderly man 
| fall of Greek, with sound views of the middle voice and preterperfect tease, 
\gentle and kind to his poor clergy, of powerful and commanding eloquence ; 
‘in Parliament never to be put down when the great interests of mankind were 
concerned ; leaning to the government when it was right, leaning to the peo- 
iple when they were right ; feeling that if the spirit of God had called him to 
that high office, he wascalled for no mean purpose, but rather that, see- 
ling clearly, and acting boldly, and intending purely, he might confer lasting 
jbenefits upon mankind 

| We shall conclude with a characteri-tic paragraph :— 

“ For advancing these opinions, | have no doubt [ shall be assailed by Sacer- 
idos, Vindex, Latimer, Vates, Clericus, Aruspex, and be called atheist, deist, 
| democrat, smuggler, poacher, highwayman, Unitarian and Edinburgh reviewer ! 
'Scill, Lam in the right,—and what I say, requires excuse for being trite and 
lobvious not for beimg mischievous and paradoxical, I write for three reasons : 


the real good you had done to your country, before this insane cry of Repee! ! first, because | really wish to do good ; secondly, because if I don’ write, | 
And don't imagine you canintimidate this Government ; whatever be thei:| ’20w nobody else will ; and thirdly, because it is the nature of the animal to 


faults or merits, you may take my word for it, you will not intimidate them. 
They will prosecute you again, and put down your Clontarf meetings, and thes 
will be quite right in doing so. They may make concessions, and | think they 
will ; but they would fall into utter contempt if they allowed themselves to be 
terrified into a dissolution of the Union. ‘They know full well that the English 
nation are unanimous and resolute upun this point, and that they would prefe: 
war toa Repeal. And now, dear Daniel, sit down quietly at Derrynane, and 
tell me when the bodily frame is refreshed with the wine of Bordeaux, whether 
all this is worth while Whatisthe object of all government! The object 
of all government is roast mution, potatues, claret, a stout constable, an honest 
justice, a clear highway, afree chapel. What trash to be bawling in the 
streets about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean! the bold anthem of Eri, 
gobragh! A far better anthem would be Erin go bread snd cheese, Erin 

cabins that will keep out the rain, Erin go pantaloons without holes in 

m 

Sydney Smith's sovereign remedy is sovereigns—do justice of course, bu: 
above all things, pay the priests, and after a littie decent flirtation they will 
and they must take the money :— 

* J am with you heart and soul in my detestation of all injustice done to Ire 
land. Your priests shall be fed and paid, the liberties of your Church be 
scrupulously guarded, and in civil affairs the most even justice be preserved 
between Catholic and Protestant. fhus far | ama thorough rebel as well as 

rself ; but when you come to the perilous nonsense of Repeal, in common 
with every honest man who has five grains of common sense, I take my 
” 

He tells the Irish, and truly, that clamorous as they are about making their 
own laws, all the best laws on the Statute Book have been msde since the Union. 
But he returns again and again to his text—pay the priests :— 

“One man wants to repair his cottage ; another wants a buggy ; a third 
cannot shut his eyes to the dilapidations of acassock. ‘the draft is payable 
at sight in Dublin, or by agents in the next market town dependent upon the 
Commission in Dublin he housekeeper of the holy man is importunate for 
money, and if it is not procured by drawing for the salary, it must be extorted 

curses and comminations from the ragged worshippers, slowly, sorrowfully, 
and sadly There will be some opposition at first, but the facility of getting 
the salary without the violence they are now forced to use, and the difficulties, 
to which they are exposed in procuring the payment of those emoluments to! 
which they are fairly entitled, will, in the end, overcome al] obstacle. * * The 
most important step in improvement which mankind ever made was the seces. 
sion from the see of Rome, and the establishment of the Protestant religion ; 


write, and I cannot help it.” 


HILDEBRAND. 
From the last Ecinburgh Review. 
Gregoire VII. ; St. Francois d’ Assize, Si. Thomas D’ Aquin. 

Delécluze. TwoVoumes 8vo Paris: 1844. 

He had been a shrewd, if nota very reverent observer of human life, who 
bowed to the fallen statue of Jupiter, by way of bespeaking the favour of the 
god in the event of his again bemg lifted on his pedestal. Hildebrand, the 
'very impersonation of Papal arrogance and of spiritual despotism, (such had 
jlong been his his:orical character,) is once more raised up forthe homage of 
the faithful. Dr. Arnold vindicates his memory. M. Guizot hails him as the 
Czar Peter of the Church. Mr. Voight, a professor at Halle, celebrates him 
as the foremost and the most faultless of heroes. Mr. Bowden, an Oxford 
Catholic, reproduces the substance of Mr Voight’s eulogy. though without 'he 
fire which warms, or the light which irradiates. the pages of his guide. M. De- 
lécluze, and the Bibliotheque Universelie de Geneve, are elevated by the theme 
into the region where rhetoric and poetry are conterminous; while M. |’ Abbe 
Jager absolutely shouts with exultation, to witness the suvsidence, at the voice 
of, Protestants, of those tnists which had so long obscured the glory of him, 
by whom the pontifical tiara was exalted far above the crowns of every earth- 
ly potentate. Wholly inadequate as are our necessary limits to the comple- 
‘tion of such an enquiry, we would fain explore the grounds of this revived 
worship, and judge how far it may be reasonable to join in offering incense at 
the shrine of this reinstated Jupiler Ecclesiasticus. : 

Except in the annals of Eastern despotisms, no parallel can be found for the 
disasters of the Papacy during the century and a half which followed the ex- 
tinction of the Carlovingian dynasty. Of the twenty-four Popes who during 
that period ascended the apostolic throne, two were murdered, five were driven 
into exile, four were deposed, and three resigned their hazardous dignity. Some 
of these Viears of Christ were raised to that awful pre-eminence by arms, and 
some by money. Two received it from the hands of princely courtesans. One 
was self-appointed. A well-fille’ purse purchased one papal abdication ; the 
promise of a fair bride another. One of those holy fathers pillaged the treasury, 
tied with the spoil, returned to Rome, ejected his substitute ; and mutilated 
\him in a manner too revolting for description. In one page of this dismal his- 
tory, we read of the disinterred corpse of a former Pope brought before his 
successor to receive @ retrospective sentence of deposition; and in the next 
we find the judge himself undergoing the same posthumous condemnation, though 
without the same filthy ceremonial. Of these heirs of St, Peter, one en 


Par. E. J. 


but though I have the sincerest admiration of the Protestant faith, I have no 


! — The Anglo American. May 17, 
| | 
| 
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1845. 
on bis infallibility in bis eighteenth year, and one before he had seen his twelfth, 
summer. One again took to himself aceadjutor, that he wight command ia 
rson such legions as Rome then sent into the field. Another, Judas like, 
agreed for certain pieces of silver to recognive the Patriarch of Constantinople 
as universal bishop. All sacred things had become venal. Crime aod de- 
pauchery held revel in the Vatican ; while the afflicted Church, wedded at 
once to three husbands, (such was the language of the times ) witnessed the) 
celebration of as many rival masses in the metropolis of Christendon. To 
say that the gates of he!l had prevailed against the seat and centre of Catho-| 
licism, would be to defy the Inquisition. But Baronius himself might be cited, 
to prove that they had rolled back on their infernal hinges, that thence might 


forth malignant spirits, commissioned to empty on her devoted head the | _ ‘ 
kingly title of Henry the Fourth, he was yet a child. Agnes, his widowed 


vials of bitterness and wrath. 

How, from this hotbed of corruption, the seeds of a new and prolific life de- 
rived their vegetative power, and how, in an age in which the Papacy was sur- 
rendered to the scorn and hatred of mankind, the independence of the Holy. 
See on the imperial crown became first a practical truth, and then a hallowed, 
theory, are problems over which we may not now linger. Suffice it to say, 
that in the middle of the eleventh century, Europe once more looked to Rome! 


that the papal emissary was gifted with a preternstural skill to discern the 
presence in the haman heart of any thoughts of Satanic origin. Popular ap- 
plause followed the steps of the stern disciplinarian, and the wonder of the ig- 
vOrant was soon rivalled by the admiration of the learned‘and the great. Sue 
‘was the fame of his wisdom, that the claim of Ferdinand ef Castile to bear the 
imperial title, was referred to his legantine arbitrement by the Spanish and the 
German sovereigns. He awarded that exclusive privilege to Henry and to his 
heirs. [ll had Henry divined the future Rashly fad he consented to hold the 
honours of his crown by the judicial sentence of a man, who, within twenty 
yea s, was to pluck that crown with every mark of infamy from the brows of 
fis only son and successor. 

When that son ascended the throne of his progenitors, and assumed the 


motuer, became the regent of his dominions, and Victor the guardian of his 
person. Butthe Pope soon followed the deceased Emperor to the grave, and 
another papal election placed Frederick of Lorraine on the apostolic throne, 
In appearance, the choice was the undesigned and hasty result of a mere po 
ular tumult. In reality, it was effected by the influence, as it promoted the 
designs, of Hildebrand. : 
Frederick was the brother of Godfrey, who, in right of his wife Beatrice, 


as the pillarand the ground of the truth ; while Rome herself looked forth ¢ the ; 
on a long chain of stately monasteries, rising like distant bulwarks of her pow-| and during the ininority of her daughter Matilda, exercised the authority and 
erin every land which owned her spiritual rule. | enjoyed the title of Duke of Tuscany. This promotion cemented the alliance 
Of these, Clugni was the foremost in numbers, wealth, and piety ; and at) between the Holy See and the most powertul of the Italian states, by which 
Clugni, towards the end of the year 1048, @ priest, arrayed in all the splendour) the northern frontier of the papal territories might be either defended or as- 
and attended by the retinue of a Pontiff elect, demanded both the hospitality ‘s*4ed. Nor were the clamour and confusion which ettended it, really unpre- 
and the homage of the monks. His nane was Bruno. His office, that of the, meditated. For so flagrant a disregard of the rights of the imfant Emperor, 
Bishop of ‘Toul. But et the nomination of the Emperor Henry the Third, and Some excuse was necessary, and none more specious could be found than that 
in a German synod, he had recently been elected to the vacant Papacy, and| Which was afforded by the turbulence of popular enthusiasm. By what inform§ 
was now Oa his way to Rome, to take possession of the Chair of Peter. The !g spirit the rode mass bad been agitated, was sufficiently disclosed by the 
Prior of the house was distinguished above all his brethren by the holiness of first act of the new Pontiff. He had scarcely assumed the title of Stephen the 
his fe, the severity of bis self-discipline, and by that ardent zeal to obey which, Ninth, before he conferred on Hildebrand the dignities of Cardinal- Archdeacon 

indicates the desire and the avility to command. He was then in the prime of Of Rome, and of Legate at the imperial Court. 
manhood, and his countenance (if his extant portraits may be trusted) announced After a reign of eight months, Stephen, conscious of the approach of death, 
Hildebrand as one of those who are born to direct and subjugate the wills of lef to the Romans his last injunction to postpone the choice of his successor, 
ordmary men Sach a conquest he achieved over him on whose brows the until the return from Germany of this great disperser of ecclesiastical promu- 
triple crown was thea impeuding. An election made beyond the precincts of tens. The command was obeyed. ‘Lhe Cardinal-Archdeacon reappeared, 
the Holy City, and at the bidding of a secular power, was regarded by the ibri iging with him the consent of the Empress Regent to the choice of yorard, 
austere monk as @ profane title to the seat once occupied by the Prince of the Bishop of Florence, another adherent of the ducal house of Tuscany. He ac- 
Apostles. At his instance, Bruno laid aside the vestments, the insignia, and, cordingly ascended the Chau of St. Peter. Like each of his three immediate 
the titles of the pontificate ; ani, pursuing bis way in the humble garb of a predecessors, he sat there at the nomination of Hildebrand—the one great 
pilgrim to the tomb of reter, entered Rome with bare feet, and a jowly as- Minister o/ his reign, and director of his measures. At his instance, Nicholas 
pect, and with no attendant (or none discernitle by human sense) except the; the Second (30 was he now called) summoned a council at which was first ef- 
adviser of this politic self-abasement. To Bruno himself indeed was revealed) fected, in the year 1059, a revolution, the principle of which, at the distance 
the presence of an angelic choir, who chanted in celestial harmonies the re of eight centuries, sti!! flourishes in unimpaired vitality. It, for the first time, 
turn of peace to the long-atilicted people of Corist Acclamations less sera- conferred on the Col!oge of Cardinals the exclusive right of voting at papal 
phic, but of less doubtful reality, from the Roman clergy and popuisce, re jlelections, {t set aside not ouly the acknowledged rights of the Emperor to 
rewarded this acknowledgment of their electoral privileges, and conferred on! confirm, but the still more ancient privilege of tae Roman clergy and people to 
Leo the Ninth (as he was thenceforth designated) a new, and, as he judged, a, 90minate, their bishop. But Hilde.rand was now strong enough in his Norman 
better title to the supreme government of the Church. The reward of this) a'l avce, to defy a power defure which so many churchmen had trembled. At 
service was prompt and munificent. Hildebrand was raised to the rank of a ‘his summons, Robert Guiseard broke down the fortresses of the Roman counts 
Cardinal, and received the olfices uf sub-deacun of Rome, and superintendent; and barons, who, with their retainers, had been accustomed, in the comitia of 
| papal Rome, to reveal the explo.is of Clodius and his gladiators. Their au- 


of the church and convent of St. Paul. 
Not less assiduous to soothe, than they had been daring to provoke, the re-; ‘hority was arrested for ever, and from that period their name ceases to appear 


sentment of the Emperor, the Pope became once more a courtier and a pilgrim, in the history of pontifical elections The title of Duke, and a recognition of 


while the Cardinal! remained in Rome to govern the city and the church, Torice’ |his sovereignty, over all the conquests which he had made, or should ever make, 
Bruno visited the German court, bringing with him papal benedictions to Henry, fewarded the obedience of the Norman freebooter. : ‘ 
and papal censures on Henry's rebellious vassals. So grateful and so effec-| This service rendered to the cause of sacerdotal independence, Nicholas 
tive was the aid thus rendered to the monarch, that, on his Jast return to Italy, died. It was a cause which. however much advanced by the profound sagacity 
Leo was permitted to conduct thither a body of Imperial troops, to expel the and promptitude of Hildebrand, could, a» he well knew, triumph over the hos- 
Norman invaders of the papal territory. At Civitella, however, the axes of, tility of its powerful antagonists by no means less hazardous or less costly than 
Humphrey and Robert, brothers of William of the Iron-hand, prevailed over that of open and protracted war. During the minority of Henry such a con- 
the sword and the anathemas of Peter. Whether Hi debrand bore a lance in flict could hardly be commenced, still less brought to a decisive issue. The 
that bloody field, is debated by his biographers. But noone disputes that he fights of the royal child derived from his very weakness a sanctity in the 
more than divided the fruits of it withthe conquerors, To them were con- hearts, and a safeguard in the aris, of his loyal German subjects. The time 
ceded the great fiefs of Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily—to the Holy See the |9f mortal struggle was not yet come. ‘The aspiring Cardmal judged that by 
suzerainté over them. Humiliated and broken-hearted by his defeat. Bruno) 4g@!n resigning to another the nominal conduct, he could best secure to himself 
pined away and died. Strong in this new feudal dominion, and in the allegi-, the real guidance, of the impending controversy. 
ance of these warlike vassals, Hildebrand directed his prescient gaze to the} To obtain from the Empress-Regent an assent to the observance by the Sa- 
distant conflicts and the coming glories in which they were to minister to him | cred College of the new electoral law, was the first object of the conclave 
The auspicious hour was not yet come. Hs self-command tranquilly ebided| which asseubled after the death of Nicholas, at the command of Hildebrand. 
the approach of it. : || \t his instance an envoy was dispatched to the Imperial Court, with the offer 

Gebhard, Bishop of Eichstadt, enjoyed the unbounded confilence and affec- that the choice should fall on any ecclesiastic whom Agnes might nominate, if 
tion of Henry. He had ever lent the weight of his personal advice, and the! she would consent that the Cardinals alone should appear and vote at the cere- 
sanction of his episcopal authority, to sustain his friend and master in wis oppo: | smonial. ‘The compromise was indignantly rejected, A syuod of imperialist 
sition to papal encroachments. Yet Gebhard was selected by the discerning, prelates was conveved at Basil, and by therm Cadolous, Bishop of Parma, (the 
Cardinal, as of all men the best qualified to succeed to the vacant Papacy ||titular Honorius the Second,) was elevated to the vacant Papacy. ‘To this de- 
Presenting himself in the Emperor's presence, Hildebrand implored his acqui- fiance the Cardinal-Archdeacou, and his brethren, answered by the choice of 
escence in a choice in which he must perceive (such was the language of the||Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, afterwards known in history as Alexander,the sec- 
Cardinal) that his feelings, his interests and his honour, had all been anxiously, ond of that name. Afvera brief and sangvinary conflict in the open field, each 
consulted. The thoughtful German detected the net spread for him by the’ lof the rival Popes, at the mediation of Godfrey, retired to his diocess, there to 
wily Italian. He struggled to avoid it, but in vain. He suggested many other await the judgment of a future council on their pretensions. But Alexander 
candidates. To each Hildebrand had sowe conclusive objection. He urged) |did not quit the city until he had acknowledged and rewarded the services of 
that, by the favour and the testimony of Henry himself, Gebhard, and he alone, ithe head and leader of his cause. Hildebrand now received the office of Chan- 
had been raised to au eminence unassailable by reproach, and beyond the reach \ce!lor of the Holy See, the best and the highest recompense which he could 
of suspicion. Importuned and flattered, his affections moved but his under- earn, by raising others to supreme ecclesiastics] dominion. Two successive 
standing unconvinced, the Emperor at length yielded. Jf our own Henry had) councils apy Phangan ty ae. who continued during twelve 
studied this passage of history, the darkest page of his own had perhaps never years to rule the Church with dignity, if not in peace. 

The time had at length arrived when Hildebrand was to receive the high and 


been written. 
Gebhard rca Pope, assumed the title of Victor the Second, adopted,| hazardous reward which his unfaliering hopes hed so long contemplated, and 


even to exaggeration, the anti-imperial principles of Hildebrand, and rewarded his self-controlling policy so often declined. Leo, Victor, Stephen, Nicholas, 
his services ny a commission to act as his Legate @ Jatere in the kingdom of and Alexander, had each been indebted to his authority for the pontificate, and 
France. By Victor, this high employment was probably designed as an hon-| to his councils for the policy with which it had been adininistered. Succes- 
ourable exile for a patron ty whom he had contracted so oppressive a debt of sively Cardinal, Deacon, Archdeacon Legate, snd Chancellor of the Apostolic 
ratitade. Bot the new Legate was not a man on whom any dignity could See, one height alone was yet to be scaled. {In the great church of the Late- 
il asa mere unfruitful embellishment He cited before him the bishops and ron the corpse of Alexander was extended on the bier. A solemn requiem 
ecclesiastical dignitaries subjected to his legantine power, and preferred against commended to the Supreme Judge the soui of the departed, when the plain- 
the whole body one comprehensive charge of simouy. Of the accused, one tive strain was broken by a shout, which, rising as it seemed spontaneously and 
innocence. ‘ Believest thou,’ exclaimed the judge, without concert from every part of the crowded edifice, proclaimed that, by 
‘that there are three persons of ons substance !' ‘Ido’ ‘Then repeat the the will of the Holy Peter himself, the Cardinal-Chancellor was Pope. From 
doxology.’ ‘The task was successfully accomplished, until the prelote reached, te funeral procession Hildebrand flow to the pulpit With impassioned ges- 
the name of him whose gifts Simon Magus had desired to purchase That (ures, and in a voice audible amidst the uproar, he seemed to be imploring 
name he could not utter. The culprit cast himself at the Legate’s feet, con- silence ; but the tempest was not to be allayed until one of the Cardinals an- 
eighty of his brethren immedi-| nounced, in the name of the Sacred College, their unanimous election of him 


fessed his gui d d d. More tha 
ately ont he isi ethmoaledgaeet. The ruinour spread on every side,|,whom the Apostle and the multitude had thus simultaneously chosen. Crowned 


alone stoutly maintained his 
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‘ May 17, 
with the tiera, and arrayed in the gorgeous robes of a Pope-elect, Gregory the! |whim, he still enjoyed one luxury which habit had rendered indispensable 
Seventh was then presented to the people. Their joyous exultation, and the!) Parasites were ever at hand to confirm his own conviction, that Ada'bert of 
pomp of the inaugural ceremonies, blended and contrasted strangely with the [Bremen was an universal genius, and that, under his fostering care, the see 
studied gloom and the melancholy dirge of the funeral rites. /of Bremen was destined to become the northern capital of the universal 
That this electoral drama was a mere improvisation, may be credited by Church. 
those before whose faithall the mountains of improbability give way. But! Nor was it strange that he believed them. Of the countless victims of 
thus to reach the summit of sacerdotal dominios es ifby constraint; and thus, ‘self-idolatry, few have had so many seductions to that intoxicating worship, 
without forfeiting the praise of severe sanctity, to obtain the highest of this A military as well as an ecclesiastical prince, he witnessed the extension of 
world’s dignities ; and thus to anticipate and defeat the too probable resis- |his Archiepiscopal dominion far along the shores of the Elbe and the Baltic 
tance of the Imperial Court ; and thus to afford the Cardinals the opportunity Kings solicited his personal friendship. Sweden and the Empire accepted 
and the excuse for the prompt exercise of their yet precarious electoral privi- |him asthe mediator of peace. Envoys from every state in Eurupe, not ex- 
lege—was a combination and a coincidence of ‘elicities such as fortune, unaid-'|cepting Constantinople,thronged his palace. He was at once the confidential 
ed by policy, seldota, if ever, bestows even on her choicest favorites. He adviserof the Pope and the chjef minister of the Emperor, and even boasted 
who had nominated five Popes. was, assuredly, no passive instrument in his (with whatever truth) that he had declined the Papacy itself. But this earlier 
own nomination. His letters, written on the occasion, would alone be suffi || Wolsey, like his great avtitype, longed for some imperish=ble monument of 
cient to prove, if proof were wanting, tust a career thus far guided by the jhis glory. Bremen wasthe Ipswich of Adalbert; the site selected, but in 
most profound sagacity, was not abandoned at its crisis to the caprice of a |vain, for perpetuating to the remotest agesthe memory of an ambition less 
dissolute multitude. ‘To several of his correspondents he addressed pathetic ennobled by the greatness of its alms, than debased by an insatiable vanity. 
descriptions of his alarm and sorrow, but with an uniformity of terms so re- | fo aggrandize his diocess, he builded and fortified, negotiated and intrigued, 
markable as to suggest the belief, that the elegiac strain was repeated as often’ became by turns a suitor and an oppressor, conciliated attachments and braved 
as necessary by his secretaries, with such variations, as their taste suggested. |/enmities, and lived and died the imaginary patriarch of the imaginary patriar- 


_ pride of Teutonic chivalry, and fraud and violence combined to inflict the 
‘jas a simple pilgrim, to the time of his own tamultuary election, the quarter of 


Tothe Emperor he breathed nothing but submission and humility. The | chate of the German and Scandinavian nations. 


most unimpeachable decorum presided over the whole ceremonial! that followed | 
Envoys passed and repassed. Men ot grave aspect instituted tedious enquiries. 
Solemn notaries attested prolix reports; and in due time the world was in | 
formed, that of his grace and clemency Henry, King of Germany and Italy, 
calling himself Emperor, had ratified the election of his dearly-beloved father, 
Gregory the Seventh ; the world, meanwhile, well knowing that despite the 
Emperor's hostility, the Pope was able and resolved to maintain his own ;. 
and that, ifhis power had -econded his will, the Emperor would have driven 
the Pope from Rome, as the most dangerous of rebels and the most subtle of 
usurpers. 

But Henry was ill prepared for such aneffort. During the first six years of 
his reign, the affairs of his vast hereditary empire had been conducted by his 
widowed mother. She was formed to love, to reverence, and toobey. In an 
age less rude, or in a station less exalted, her much long-suffering, her self- 
sustaining dignity, and the tenderness of her gentle spirit, might have enabled 
her even to win obedience. But her mind was ductile. her conscience enfee 
bled by a morbid sensibility, and her character formed by nature and by habit 
for subservience to any form of superstitious terror. She was surrounded by 
rapacious nobles whoin no sacrifices could conciliate, and by lordly church | 
men, who at once exacted and betrayed her confidence. Though virtuous, she 
was assailed by shameless calumnies. Her femzle rule was resented by the 


deepest wound on her rights as a sovereign, and her feelings as a mother. 

At Kaiserworth, on the Rhine, Agnes aud her son, theo in his thirteenth’ 
year, were reposing from the fatigues of an imperial progress, A galley, im- 
pelled by long lines of oars, and embellished with every ornament which art 
and luxury could command, appeared on the broad stream before them. At’ 
tended by a train of lords and servitors, Anno, the Archbishop of Cologne, de-. 
scended from the gallant barge, and pressed the royal youthto inspect so su-, 
perb a specimen of aquatic architecture and episcopal magnificence. Henry. 
gladly complied, and, as the rowers bent to their oars, he enjoyed with boyish’ 


delight the rapidity with which one object after another receded from his 


view, till, turning to the companions of what had hitherto seemed a mere holi 


day voyage, he read in the anxious countenances of the commanders, and the 


vehement efforts of the boatmen, that he was a prisoner, and more than ever 


anorphan. With characteristic decision, he at once plunged into the water, 


Brightly dawned on the young Henry the day which transferred the change 
of his person and of his education from the austere Anno to the princely 
Adalbert The Archbishop of Cologne had rebuked the vices he indulged. 
The conscience of the Archbishop of Bremen demanded no such soothng com- 
promise. He fairly threw the reins on the neck of his royal charge, who in- 
voked the aid of young and profligate companions to use or to abuse this wel- 
come indulgence. His tutors had sown the wind: his people were now to 
reap the whirlwind. Of the domestic life of the young Emperor. the dark 
tale recorded by the chroniclers of his age would not be endured by the delica- 


‘icy of ourown. His public acts might seem to have been prompted by the 


determination to exasperate to madness the national pride, the moral sense, 
and the religious feelings of his subjects. Yet even when thus provoked, 
their resentment slumbered. A popular address, a noble presence, and the in- 
dulgence so liberally yielded to the excesses of the great, the prosperous, and 
the young, gave scope for the full expansion of his crimes and follies At the 
Lateran the influence of his personal qualities was unfelt. Roused to a just in- 
dignation by the frequent intelligence of a life so debauched, and of a reign so 
impious, Alexander cited the Emperor to appear at Rome, thereto answer in 
person to the apostolic throne for the simony and the other offences imputed to 
him. The voice was Alexander's voice, bui the hand was the hand of Gre- 
ory. 
’ Between the day on which Hildebrand conducted Leo the Ninth into Rome, 


a centuary had intervened. During the whole of that period he had been the 
confidential minister and guide of the Papacy. In each of the five pontificates 
which he had nominally served and really governed, the Holy See had pursued 
the same aggressive policy with a steadfastness ind cating the one far seeing 
mind gifted with patience to await, with promptitade to discern, and with 


courage to seize the moments of successful advance. When, therefore, the 
‘citation of Heury was issued in the name of the dying Pope, none doubted 
ithat this audacious act, then without a parallel in history, had been dictated 
by the same stern ond unrelenting councillor. When tidings reached the Im- 
iperial Court that the voice of the cardinals had placed in Gregory's hands the 
mysterious keys and the sharp sword of Peter, none doubted the near approach 
of the conflict which was to assign the supreme dominion ever the Christian 


| 
jworld, either to the German sceptre. or to the Roman crosier. That, after 


and endeavoured to swim to shore ; but the toils were upon him. A confed ||ages of war and controversy, they should peacefully exercise a concurrent yet 


eracy formed by the Archbishops of Cologne and Mentz, and supported by 
the Dukes of Bavaria and ‘Tuscany, consigned their young Sovereign to a! 
captivity at once sumptuous and debilitating. They usurped the powers, and) 


plundered the treasures of the crown. They bestowed on themselves and 


their adherents forests, manors, abbeys, and lordships. But tothe future ra-| 
ler of so many nations, they denied the discipline befitting his age, and the 
instruction due to his high prospecis. They encouraged him, and with fatal 
success, to enervate by ceaseless amusement, and to debase by precocious’ 
debauchery, a mind naturally brave and generous. Anno has been canonized 
by the see of Rome By the same ghostly tribunal, the Monarch whom he 
kidnapped, betrayed, and corrupted, was excluded from the communion of the 
Church when living, and from her consecrated soil when dead. Impartial his- 
tory will reverse either sentence, and wil reserve her anathemas rather for’ 
St. Anno, by whom the princely boy was exposed to the furnace of tempta-| 
tion, than for him in whose young mind the seeds of vice, so unsparingly sown, 
sprung up with such deadly luxuriance. 

The heart of youth was never won by habitual indulgence. As Henry ad | 
vanced towards manhood, the Archbishops of Cologne and Mentz discovered 
that they were the objects of bis: settled antipathy, and that they had to dread: 
the fall weight of a resentment at once just, vindictive, and unscrupulous | 
To avert that danger they transferred the charge of the royal youth to Adal- 
bert, Archbishop of Bremen, rightly jadging that his skill in courtly arts (for 
he had lived on affectionate terms with tue deceased Emperor) might enable! 
him to win his pupil’s regard, but erroneously believing that his ecclesiastical’ 
zeal (for it seemed the master-passion of his soul) would induce him to em-! 
ploy that advantage in the defence and service of the hierarchy. 

Adalbert, whose life is written in the Church History of Adam of Bremen 
was a man whose character was so strangely composite, and whose purposes 
were so immutably single, that he might have sugyested portraits to Scoit,! 
epigrams to Young, antitheses to Pope, an analysis to Dryden, or to Shak-' 
speare hi:nself some rich and all-reconciling harmony. According to the as- 
pect in which he was viewed, he might with equal justice be regarded as a, 
saint or a man of pleasure, asa scholar or a courtier, as a politician or a wit.! 
Now washing the feet of beggars, eloquently expounding Christian truth, or 
indignantly denouncing the sins of the rich and the great. the shifting scene 
exhibited him amidst a throng of actors, jugglers, and buffoons, or as the soul 
and centre of a society where lords and ambassadors. prelates. and priests of 
low degree, met to enjoy his good cheer, to partake of his merriment, and to 
endure his relentless sarcasms. At the very moment when, with irresistible’ 
address, he was insinuating himself into the favour of some potent Count or 
Bishop, the approach of another dignitary would rouse him to bitter and un-| 
measured invective. From the laughing playfellow of his companions he 
would pass at once into their fierce assailant, and then atone for the extrava- 

nee of his passion by a bounty not less extravagant. But whether he prea- 
aed or gave alms, whether philosophy, or fun, or satire, was his pessing) 


divided rale, would have seemed an idle dream to a generation whose feudal 
theory of government hed for its basis the principle of various gradations of 
dependency on some one common head, or suzerain. 

With a life unstained by any sensval or malignant crime, (a praise of which 
his contemporary and rancorous biographer, Cardinal Benno, is the reluctant 
and unconscious witness.) and self-acquitted of any selfish ends, (for except as 

he champion of the Church be neither obtained nor sought any personal ag: 

‘grandizement, )Pope Hildebrand surrendered himself freely to the current of those 
awful thoughts which have peopled the brain of each of the successors uf Peter 
in his turn, the basest and the most impure scarcely excepted. A mystery to 
himself, be had become the supreme Vicar of Christ on earth; the predestined 
heir of a throne among those saints who should one day judge the world ; the 
mortal head of an immortal dynasty ; the depository of power delegated yet 
divine ; the viceroy to whom had been entrusted by God himself the care of 
interests, and the dispensation of blessings and of curses, which reduced to 
inappreciable vanities ail the good and evil of this transitory word. Reso- 
lute as he was, he appears to have trembled at the contrast between the weak- 
ness of his human nature and the weight of these majestic responsibilities. With 
the Abbots of Clugni and of Monte Cassino he maintained a relation, as much 
resembling friendship as was compatible with the austerity of his nature and his 
habits ; and to them he depicted the secret tumults of his mind. in terms of 
which it would be impossible to deny either the sincerity or the e oquence. 

Before his prophetic eye arose a vast theucratic state, in which political and 
religious society were to be harmonized, or absorbed into each other. At the 
head of this all-embraciog polity, the Bishop of Rome was to assert his legiti- 
‘mate authority over all the kings end rulers of the earth. In immediate de- 
[pendence on him was to be ranged the circle of his liege spiritual lords—some 
‘residing at the seat of empire as electors, councillors, and ministers to the su- 
preme potentate ; others presiding over the fraternities, the provinces, and the 
sees of which his empire was composed. At the capital of this hierarchal state 
were to be exercised the various powers of government—legislative, adminis- 
trative, and judicial. There also were tobe held the occasional meetings of 
the extraordinary or ecumenical legi-lature. To the infallible sovereign of this 
new Jerusalem were to be assigned prerogatives |'mited only by his own con- 
science and restrained by no power but that of God himself. To the Emperor, 
the Kings, the Dukes, and Counts, his feudatories,was to be entrusted a minis- 
try subordinate and auxiliary tohis. ‘They were to maintain order, to com- 
mand armies, to collect revenues, to dispense justice But they were to hold 
their crowns or coronets at the pleasure of the Autocrat ; to justify to him the 
use of their inferior authority, and to employ it in support of that power,which, 
\derived from heaven iself, could acknowledge ro superior, equal, or competi- 
tor on earth. But woe—such woe as vengeance, almighty and unrelenting. 
could inflict—on him who should impiously wield the pontifical sceptre, in the 
name of Christ, in any spirit, or for any ends, not in accordance with these 


awful purposes which once made Christ a sojourner among men! 
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Heathen Rome had been raised up to conquer and to civilize. To Christian | In the slightest case of sisterly frailty, be all indignation. It is the easiest 
Rome was appointed a far lofticr destiny. It was hers to mediate between and the cheapest way of airing your own excessive goodness. Now and then, 
hostile nations, to reconcile sovereigns and their people—to superintend the |!0>, you can—with great pain to yourself, of course—hazard suspicions of 
policy, restrain the ambition, redress the injustice, and punish the crimes of soime of your acquaintance. — 

inces—to render the Apostolic Throne the source and centre of an holy in- Suspicion skillfully used, is an excellent thing. : , 
fluence. which, diffusing through every member of the social, should inform,|| Like a little dust of rouge, if very tendesly laid on, it throws out in fine res 
and animate, and amalgamate the whole, and realize the inspired delineation, lief the natural beanty of the wearer. Rouge isa darling little fil’, that lies, 
ef that yet unborn age, when the lion and the lamb should lie down together, as somebody says, like trath—and so, I take it, is, if properly applied, a slight 
with a little child their leader. suspicion. They may both color false modesty. 

Sublime as were the visions which thus thronged on the son! of Gregory | There is, too, a sort of side-wind way that will enable you at once to please 
the Seventh, and which still shed a glowing light over his three hundred and jand tease your husband. 
fifty extant leiters, life was never, for a single day, a state of mere visionary! Jealousy —that is, a happy affectation of the passion—'s a wonderful wea- 
existence to him, Before him lay the impending struggle with Henry, with |pon in a skilful hand. 
Honorius, with the ecclesiastics of Lombardy, with the German peuple, whose’ Therefore, when walking with the poor man, declare that he looks at every 


Jovalty had so long survived ihe sorest provocation, and with many even of the 
German prelates, who ascribed to the successor of Charlemagne and of Otho 
the same rights which these great monarchs had exercised over the Pontiffs of 


\woman he meets, and sulk accordingly. Some times alter the accusation, 
wid.ceclare that every woman he meets looks at him. 
From this assumed fact. you can make any deductions, and endeavor, in 


an earlier generation. Nor was he unconscious that the way for his theocracy |4 torrent of words, to declare how very, very miserable you ought to be. 
mast be paved by reforms, so searching as to conver: into inexorable antagon- | ‘The man, uf course, must think himself dear to you, or wherefore such fan- 
jsts many of those on whose attachment to his personand his laws he might) (#stic jealousy? He must feel, though witha feeling of wretchedners, that 
otherwise have most i:mpliditly relied. ‘you love lim ; or wherefore show the love with so much misery to him? Does 
Yet it was with no faint augaries of success that he girded himself for the not puss love the live, yet wounded mouse she bites and scratches ? 

battle. His Norman feudatories to the south, his Tuscan alliance to the north,| Again : as to temper, never let it be certain. Husbands—I know thein— 
promised security to the papal city. Disaffection was widely spread among |preseme upon evenness of temper. Now, let your husband feel that he is 
the commonalty of the Empire. The Saxons were on the verge of revolt. never safe He will accordingly be gentle, watchful in his manner. Hence, 
The Dukes of Swabia, Carinthia, and Bavaria, were brooding over insufferable |e at times in the most exuberant spirits ; and then, with a thought—at some 
wrongs. From the young and debauched Emperor, it seemed idle to dread jnacouscious look of your husband, some playfai word, have a mute tongue, 
any resolved or formidable hostility. From the other powers of Europe, \and brows of threatening thunder. !n your very gayest’ moments, let your 
Henry could expect no succour. Fromevery regionof Christendom a voice, |helpmate feel as if he is called upon to admire some curious zun—very beau- 
addressed and audible :o the Supreme Pontiff, invoked a remedy tor the traf-||tiful, bot to be most carefully handled, lest it go off, and destruy him. 

fic in holy things, and for the fearful pollutions beneath which the Church | If your husband wishes for music, declare that you have a sudden headache, 
was groaning ; and that heavenly voice promised to thim, wien he should 1nd add this : he ought to have seen as much, and not have asked you. If, on 
have strangled those monsters of iniquity, every honor which man could con. |the contrary, he has a book, or would doze by the fire, play the “ Battle of 


fer, and every benediction which God bestows on his most favoured servants. 
He heard, and he obeyed it. 

from the most remote Christian antiquity, the marriage of clergymen had 
been regarded with the dislike, and their celibacy rewarded by the commenda- 
tion. of the people. Among the ecclesiastical heroes of the four first centuries, 
it isscarcely possible to point to one who was not, in this respect, an imitator 
of Paul rather than of Peter. Among the ecclesiastical writers of those times, 
itis scarcely possible to refer to one by whom the superivr sanctity of the an. 
married to the conjugal state is not either directly inculeated or tacitly assumed 
This prevailing sentiment had ripened into a customary law,and the observance 
of that custom had been enforced by edicts and menaces, by rewards and pen- 
alties. But nature had triumphed over tradition, end had proved to» strong 
for Coancils and for Popes.—{ 7'o be continued ) 

PUNCH’S COMPLETE LETTER WRITER. 
PROM A MATRON TO A MARRIKD YOUNG LADY, ON THE TREATMENT OF A HUSBAND. 

My dear Claribel : Your honeymoon being over, [ feel it my duty—as, in 
deed, it will be my pleasure to instruct you inthe serious purposes of marriage | 
I have had my trials, my dear, in what is called the blessed state, and could. 
if [chose, write this letter in the tears of widowhood. Three times have | 
been bereft of the tenderest of husbands—for every one of the dear men was. 
truly so—and now am ! left like the lonely dove to murmur alone. I have.) 
however, this satisfaction, to know that | managed them to my heart's content, 
while they—dear, simple lambs !—believed they managed me. Men, in their, 
extreme ignorance. call us the weaker sex! When—and they know it—we 
can pull and play with their hearts’ strings as little children play with toy. 
harlequins. oaenis, never disabuse them of the fond conceit. Our ‘weak | 
ness, as they are pleased tocall it, is our best strength. Continue to make, 
your husband think you the most delicate of creatures, and he will treasure, 
you accordingly. We allof us seem pretty well to know and follow out this 
truth in days of courtship, but forget it almost as soon as the clerk has said, 
amen. This, my dear giri, is the principal errcr of our sex > it is said thatit 
makes wife the slave and husband the master. Now it has ever been my plan 
‘o perpetuate the privilege that courtship gives us, throughout every day of 
wedlock. And very properly. What! is your lap-dog, that obediently, 
fetches and carries—is he suddenly to refuse to obey you, and only because 
you have put a collar round his neck, and hold him by the ring of a chain at: 
your third finger! Therefore, my dear, let your nerves be always delicate ; 
thence your husband will treasure you like a precious piece of china. Be focl | 
ish enough to appear robust, and on the contrary, you will have no more care, 
on you than a red clay pipkin. 

There are, I know, brutes in the human form, not to be deceived ; but your, 
husband is, I trast, notof them. As a girl, | remember a monster of the sort. 
My own dear mother—from whom, let me confess it, I learned many precious 
lessons—she made as much as any woman of her nerves. Well, one day, my 
father poking the fire, down came—us you know, sometimes, they will come, 
with such a clatter—the shovel and tongs. My mother screamed, declared, 
my father wanted to get rid of her, and immediately retired to her cham-, 
ber. Though a party was to dine with us, my mother—true to her princi-, 
ooo went to bed. My father was ali self reproach and sorrow | 

e related the unfortunate event to the monster I speak of, saying some-| 
‘ning about “the wear and tear of the female constitution.’ Whereupon 
(I shall never forget) the wretch rephed, pooh, pooh! femsle covstitution 
!t never wears—it never fears at the worst, it only stretches” And this—' 
their conduct proves it—is the brutal faith of thousands My dear father, 
however, was of a contrary belief. So well, too, did my dear mother manage, 
that, after this fall of the shovel and tongs, he never after poked the fire, 
as if the poker was really his own. And this is as it should be. 

Hence, my dear girl, cultivate your nerves: you can’t pet ‘em too much 
Something will always be happening in the house; and, unless your husband 

> worse than a stone, every new fright will be as good asa new gown or 
sane to you. There are some domestic wounds only to be healed by the, 
Jeweler, 

I don’t advise you not to love your husband very much; but never show 
your husband the abundance of it. How men impose upon what I call a su | 
perfluity of affection, it is dreadful to think of! No; there is a decent sort, 
of tenderness—a sort of tepid love—that is the safest. It never permitsa 
wife to commit herself; it never shows to the man that he is supreme in her| 
affections, and so enables him to sport with them. However, do not let him 
think himself indifferent to you ; certainly not : at least, let the poor man have 
the benefit of the doubt. 


pape with all its cannon accompaniments. 

| It be wishes you to go out with him, say he always asks you when he knows 
‘you can't go ; and then, on the contrary, desire that he should take you to the 
opera or play, when you are well aware that he has some previous engage- 
jment. 

On this point be particularly obdurate. When your husbend goes out 
jwith a likelihood of returning home fate, insist upon sitting up for him, He 
|may urge, that he can take the key ; that, in fact, it will annoy him to keep any 
\body from their bed. Meet all this with a cold, decisive assuranc? that you 
jwill situpforhim. If he comes home late, what a delicious triamph for you. 
| There you are, my love —I always was—in your nightcap, and wrapt in three 
jshawls, making up yourself for a picture of a much-wronged woman, The 
jculprit at length returns. 
| You catch his eye, and lead it to dwell on the reproachful candle guttering 


jin the socket—that cand'e, which, in very weariness of heart, and for nothing 
iJelse, you have every five minutes mangled with the suuffers as though un- 


consciously to make the case al! the stronger again-t your offending mate. 

Sometimes, on such occasions, say nothing, but, cold as a statue walk u 
stairs. Sometimes, too, it will add considerable to the pain of the criminal if 
you carefully drawa sigh, and “ wish you were in your grave.” 

As for your husband's friends, give them always a chilling welcome. If 
now and then they insist upon staying, as vou think, declare that they have had 
wie enovg), and that they ought to know it. 

My mother had an admirable way. ‘Two or three times—for my father 
never tempted her oftener—she sat up guarding the fire place. No coal did 
she sufferto approach it. The fire went out; it wes piercing winter ; and then 
in a triumph, only known to such a wife, did she retire to her room, comfort- 
ing herselfthat ** They’d soon be starved out, and must go.” 

I have herein, my love. thrown down only a few hints ; vut I can add a great 
many more to them, if I find you worthy of my teaching. 

Inthe meantime, | remain your affectionate friend. Tapitua Tatons. 


Tus voune Lavy's answer. 
Mapam: At present I have no wish that my husband should leave me ; 
when | have, I shall lose no time in avail: g myself of your instructions, feel- 
ing quite convinced that they could not but very soon lead to such a conclusion. 


Imperial Parliament. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE BILL. 
House of Commons, April 11. 
Sir ROBERT PEEL moved the second reading of the’ Maynooth Colle 
Bill. Mr. Colquhoun, repeating many arguments against the measure,—t 
Democratic and agitating tendencies of Maynooth, the inevitable following of 
ulterior endowments for the Roman Catholic Church, and so forth,—moved 
tnat the bill be read a second time that day six months. He was followed by 
| Mr. —— to the same effect. 
| Mr. GLADSTONE excused himself for not having delivered his opinion oa 
the measure at the earliest opportunity, by the necessity of seeing the printed 
bill and maturing his judgment. He admitted his belief that the minority of 
last week represented the prevailing sense of a great majority of the people of 
England and of Scotland ; and yet, after taking that view of the subject, he 
was prepared, in opposition to the prevailing opinion, and in opposition to his 
own deeply-cherished prepossessions, to give his deliberate support to this mea- 
sure he reasons hitherto given fur the bill appeared to him however to be 
quite inadequate—unrea! and unsubstantia!. He could not agree with Sir Ro- 


jbert Peel in resting his support on any “ compect” ; for although the annual 


grant rested on a compact which did somewhat fetter the discretion of Par- 
liainent, this was a question not of an annual grant but of a permanent endow- 
inent—not merely of an increase of money but of reinstituting the College. It 
was anew measure. He could not agree that it was an act of restitution— 
for if so. how paltry a return of a shilling or sixpence in the pound! He sup- 
ported the bill, because he felt confident that whatever tends to give dignity 
and ease to the Professors of Mayuooth College would have « material influence 
in softening the tone of that institution. He found strong prima facie and pre- 
sumptive arguments in favour of a proposition such as that made by the Go- 
vernment, arising out of the numbers of the Roman Catholic population in Ire- 
land, their great poverty, and the difficulty they experience in providing them- 
selves with even the common necessaries of life ; arguments in the favourable 


oncurrence of statesmen of opposite parties, and in the popular doctrine that 
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those who pay taxes should share equally in the benefits resulting from the 
State. He was strengthened in his conclusion to support the bili by the fee- 
bleness of the argumeuts advanced against it. Itis said that Mr. Pitt's ex- 
periment has failed : whereas he spoke of training the priests at Maynooth and 
supporting them afterwards ; so that his experiment has not been tried. The 
deficiences in the literature at Maynooth are arguments for improving that 
literature. The objections were those of detail, not principle. ‘Ihe only prin- 
ciple advanced was the maintenance of Protestantism : but what ‘s ** Protes 
tantism”’—where is it defined in the constitution or in law! The “ Charch 
of England” is a definite thing ; but then the State does not confine its sup- 
port to that Church, and could not possibly do so. It isa paradox unjust to 
human nature, to say that conciliatory measures are eutirely useless in win- 
n ng the affections of men : and ie was willing to risk some reproach in trying 
the experiment. 
Mr. DISRAELI delivered one of his amusing speeches. not on the motion. 
but on Sir Robert Peel ; full of his stinging p!ayfuluess, every sentence echoed 
by laughter. For instance, Sir Robert Peel, he remarked, said that ** three) 
courses were open to him'’: he always says so— 
“In a certain sense, and looking to his own position, be is right : there is the, 
course the right hovourable gentleman has left ; there is the course that the right, 
hon. gentleman is following ; and there is usually the course which the right 
honourable gentleman ought to parsue. Perhaps, Sir, | ought to say that there! 
is a fourth course ; because it 1s possible for the House of Commous to adopt) 
one of these courses indicated by the right honourable gentleman, and then,: 
having voted for it, to rescind it. ‘Tbat is the fourth course ; and in future | 
trust the right honourable gentleman will not forget it. 


jority of those around him, believed, and might assert without offence to be, the 
main instrument of civilization—of social and individual happiness—of iy 
and religious liberty. (Cheers.) 

Mr. SMYTHE, after taunting several hon. members with inconsistency in 
regard to this question, stated tnat he should support the bill, and ridiculed the 
‘No Popery” cry. He wished some of the no Popery enthusiasts would look 
back for 200 years, and pass in review all the meu they had believed in, from 
Titus Oates to Lord George Gordon, and from Lord George Gordon to the 
present time (laughter), and then they would probably agree with him, that 
all the superstition was not on one side. One thing would be the effect of this 
retrospect, that they would find out that they had always been betrayed by 
their own leaders. Their great leader at Exeter hall possessed at least one 
quality in common with the dervishes of the East ; he went round (hear, hear, 
and laughter)—he was performing a parliamentary polka, like that which was 
now going on between the honorable member for the University of Cambridge 
and the hon. member for Selkirk. Mr. Smythe adverted to{Mr. Gladstone who 
he said had voted all ways First he voted against the grant, then he voted in 
favour of it. ‘Then, he went out of office because he was opposed to the in- 
troduction of the measure: after that he abstained from voting on the first 
reading (laughter); and now, at the second reading of the bill, the right hon. 
gentleman was prepared to vote in favour of it. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
if this bill should pass, Sir KR. Peel would have placed his country in a proud 
position, for when the cordial union between this country and France should 
cease, and one day it certainly would, the right hon. baronet might fall back 
on the cordial reunion which would then exist between this country and Ire- 
land, and might say to the enemies of the empire, be they in Washington or 


Ifa member criticised the conduct of the Minister, his mouth wasto be i they in Paris, m the eloquent language of Lord John Russell, ** Our Queen 


ped by saying that he * bandied personalities” ; a method of putting down dis- 
cussion which has been in * another place’— 


reigns over a united people.” 
House of Commons, April 18. 


** | remember when we used to toast * another place’ with three times three) 


and nine times uine ; * another place’ was once a favourite toast at all Conser-|' 


vative dinners ; where is the independence of * another place’ now! It is not) 
Radicalism, it is not the revolutionary spirt of the nineveenth century, which 
has consigued ‘ another place’ to its illustrious insignificance ; it is Conservatism) 
and a Conservative dictator. Are you prepared to meet the same fate ! Every) 
time a Member expresses any opinions no absolutely agreeable to the Minis-| 
ter of the day, is he to be stopped by a charge of ‘ baudying personalities | 
Woenever the young men of England allude te any great principles of politi- 
cal iife or Parliamentary cond.ct, are they to be recommended to go to a) 
Ratiway Committee? * * * It may break the spirit in * another place.” 
and it may lower the tone in this ; ‘ another p!ace’ may be drilled into a guard-| 
rvom, and the House of Commons may bedegraded into a vestry.” 

Taere is nox no constitutional Uppositiva, because there is no Government!) 
formed on deiinite principles— 

** Something has risen up in this country as fatal in the political world as i 
has been in the landed world of Jrelaud—we have a great Parliamntary ‘ mid-| 
dieman. (immense cheers.) {tis well known what a middleman is: he is a| 
man who bamboozies one party and plunders the other, till, having obtained a 
position to which he is not eatiied, he cries out, ‘ Let us have no party ques- 


tions, but fixity of tenure.’ ” 
House of Commons, April 14. 

Mr. FOX MAULE opposed the bill on the ground of its making tnat which! 
was an annual grant a permaneut one, and that it also recognised an establish. 
ment for the education of the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland as an es-. 
tablish-nent in connection wita the State He coutended that this would be a 
measure, if carried out at the expense of the British public, which would be 
unjust in the highest degree to the great dissenting bodies in this country. It 
they took from the taxation of England and Scotland to endow, he did not 
care whether it was Roman Catholicism or any other phase of Christianity in 
Jreland they would meet with his unqualified opposition. 

Mr. MACAULAY supported the bill warmly and argued upon the paltriness. 
of conceding a grant when it was so smaliin amount that teachers were only, 
paid like grooms, and opposing it when a liberal sum was proposed. He said 
that ifthe Government gave its patronage at all, it ought to be a patronage 
worthy of the college, andof the Governmentwhich gave it. Although Mr 
Macaulay, however, supported the grant, he energetically accused the advo | 
cates of the bill with inconsistency ** Is it possible (said he) that the people 
vut of doors should not feel some indignation when they see men who when. 
in opposition voted against the old gran: to Maynooth, now whipping in their! 
numbers to vote for an increased grant ? (Cheering). Can you wonder that| 
all those fierce spirits you taught to harassus should now turn round 10 worry) 
you? (Vehement cheering which drowned the right honourable gentleman’s| 
voice.) Exeter Hall sets up its bray (laughter)—Mr M‘Niell is horror-struck! 
at seeing a still larger grant proposed for the priesis of Baal at the table of 
Jezebel. The Protestant operatives of Dublin are calling for an impeachmeut, 
in exceedingly bad Englisb. (Laughter and cheers.) Wid you think when) 
you cailed up the devil of religious animosity, that you would lay as easily as 
you had evoked hin? (Cheers) The day of reckoning has come, and now. 
and upon that bench you must pay for the disingenuoas conduct of years | 
(Cheering ) If that be not so, then clear your public fame before the house and! 
the country ; show some clear intelligible principle with respect to Irish af-| 
fairs that has guided you both when in office and in opposition, (Renewed 
cheers ) Show us how, if you are honest now in 1845, you were honest in 1841 | 
(Cheers again.) Explain to us why, when out of place, you stuug Ireland 
into madness, in order to gain with you the prejudices of England, and now, 
when in power, you light up England into a flame in order to ingratiate your- 
self with Ireland. (Cheers) Jet us hear some argument to show that if 
now ag minister you are right, you were notthe most factious and unprincipled| 
opposition that ever sat in this place.” (Cheers ) 

House of Commons, April 16. 

Lord ASHLEY ascribed greater importance to this measure than the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Bili, and proceeded to state his objection to it. He argued. 
that by giving an endowment to Maynooth the State was taking upon itself the 
whole education of the priesthood of [reland. The bill amounted to a distinct. 
recognition of the Roman Catholic Church im Ireland. Lord Ashley declared) 
that he was not actuated by any feeling of hostility towards Ireland ; on the; 
contrary, if he thought that this concession would really content the people ol 
Ireland, he would pause even in this matter before he gave his opposition to it. 
Giving, as he did, his vote according to the dictates of his conscience, he could) 
not assent to a measure which, so far from conferring peace, he believed would 
end in nothing but strife and confusion and exasperated hostility, and to more 
frequent collision, both m this country and in ireland. Neither could he assent 
to a measure that would in any degree Kon oreven retard, the advance- 


ment of tho Protestant faith, a faith which he, in common with the great 


Mr. 8S CRAWFORD sa‘d this grant must be viewed as a permanent endow- 
ment of a college of the Catholic Church, to a certain extent, and it had been 
jacknowledged by several members that 1t could not be expected that the en- 
j\dowment of the Catholic Church would stop at that endowment of the college. 
it was not reasonable to expect that it should doso, and it was reasonable to 
expect that all other sects would claim a similar endowment. He was of 
opinion that the voluntary principle must prevail at no distant day. He was 
aware that the Catholic clergy had on different occasions denied that they would 
accept sta’e grants, but he could not but think that while the Catholic clergy 
accepted this grant fur Maynooth, they would, on some future occasion, accept 
aid tor themselves. He most decidedly must oppose any grant of money to 
any college which was of an exclusive character, and surely, if the Roman 
Catholic Church required that their priests should be educated in a college by 
themselves, it was nut too much toexpect that they should maintain it them- 


‘jselves. ‘There was not a petition in favour of the measure which emenated 


from the people of ireland, and he doubted not, as after emancipation, that the 
country would be disappointed, for agitation would not cease. As a friend to 
[reiand, and as a warm friend to civil and religious liberty, be would give his 
vote against the second reading of the bill. 

Lord C. HAMILTON was astonished at the views put forward by the hon. 
member who had just sat down. No opposition was given toa grant of 35,000/, 
othe Protestant dissenters in Ireland, who amounted to 600,000 persons only, 
while such a clamour was raised against the paltry grant of 26,000/. tothe 
Roman Catholics, who were 6,000,000 in number. The hon. member said it 
vught not to have been granted, because it had not been asked for—that there 
nad been no agitation in Ireland upon the subject. Had there been, undoubt- 
edly he believed the government would not have proposed the measure—had 
tiere been any agitation for the measure they would not have been justified in 
bringing it forward ; and had they done so, he (Lord C. Hamilton) would have 
given it his most strenuous opposition. He saw nothing which would lead him 
to the opinion that the more they educated the teachers of the Roman Catho- 
iucs, the more they weaken the Established Church. On the contrary, the 
more they educated them the more likely they were to promote the Protestant 


religion. 

Mr. SHIEL.—Sir, I think it unfortunate—! think it exceedingly lamentable 
—that an English minister cannot confer the smallest benefit upon Jreland with- 
out doing a mischief tohimself. (Hear, hear). There is, no doubt, a great 
deal of excitement in this country at present ; but I think it a most gratifying 
circamstance that from any very active opposition the Church of England— 
which | begin to consider a safeguard to religious freedom (cheers)—has most 
prudentially abstained. (Hear, hear.) From the serene—and let me add se- 
cure—elevation on which the Church of England stands, she looks down with 
cold neutrality upon this great sectarian affray. (Hear, hear.) The resistance 
to this measure has, in a great degree, originated with the dissenters—with 
those dissenters whom Ireland aided to the utmost of her ability in obtaining 

he repeal of the Test and Corpuration Acts (cheers), and with those Wesley- 
ans, who, whenever an act of severity, whenever au abridgement of Irish free- 
dom has been propounded, have either been the backers of domination or have 
stood back from the contest, but who, when a measure of plain and obvious 
justice is proposed, have arisen en masse, in a great array of fanatical insurgen- 
cy (hear, hear). ‘They have placed upon the tabie of this house peti- 
tions in which the words idolatry and _ superstition, continually recur, 
and have aroused a great anti-Catholic and anti-Irish demonstration. But [ 
own | am more than surprised—I am grieved at the course which the Free 
Church of Scotland (hear, hear),in favour of which every Catholic m_ this 
nouse uniformly voted, has thought judicious. There is much in the Free 
Church of Scotland which commands my edmiration ; for, although [ think it 
is to be regretted that they have seceded upon such grounds—although I 
think it is tv be lamented that the great rock on which the Church of Scoiland 
was built has been unhappily riven asunder—a!though it is to be lamented that 


ithey have separated from the Church of Scotland upon questions of Geneva 


theology and Auchterarder litigation, still when I see the ministers of the peo- 
ple making sacrifices for conscience sake, for what they conceive to be the 
right--when | see them exposing themselves, and those who are most dear to 
them, to, exceedingly severe privatious—when I see father and husband sacri- 
ficing the Lappiness of their homes to the liberty of their altars, I own that I 
cannot contemplate that fine spectacle without emotion, and I am willing to 
admit that if they are led astray it is the light from heaven to which their ado- 
ration is to be ascribed. I caunot refrain fromthe expression of my astonisb- 
ment that they should have intruded into the Maynooth question (heat, hear). 
They have no concern with it (hear, hear). They did not give up upon the 
voluntary principle. ‘They went out upon a point of honour, with which the 
voluntary principle had no concern (hear, hear). The voluntary mucin is no 
part of their doctrine or discipline. They have not protested against the Regi- 
um donum in Ireland—they have not protested against the abuses of the Ls- 
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tablished Church of Treland—they see that great tifical sinecure without 
emotion ; but the bile of Calvinism overflows and irrigates the table of the 
House of Commons when they see a minister carrying out the spirit of an 
ment, which is not the less binding because it may not be explicit— 
when they see that man endeavouring to improve the condition of the people 
improving the condition of the priesthood—when they see him proposing 
for the Catholic Church what must be felt, in comparison with the gorgeous 
superfluities of the Protestant Establishment, tobe a small and incommensu- 
rate grant (hear, hear). 

But what will be the effect in Ireland of rejecting this measure! That is 
a question the answer to which deserves to be solemnly considered by those 
who have confined their sclicitude to the retention of their seats in parliament, 
to the next parliamentary contest, but who donot think it worth their while to 
meditate by what means in the next great struggle of the country the union 
between Great Britain and Ireland can be maintained. What, then, will be 
the effect of the rejection of this measure in that country which, by courtesy, 
js called the sister country (a laugh)—in that country in which there are se- 
ven millions of Koman Catholics, the depositories of great political power. 
who return two-thirds of the representatives of Ireland to this house, who pre- 

nderate in almost all the corporations of freland—who in property, landed, 
unded, mercanti!e—who, in intelligence—who, in public spirit—who, in deter- 
mination—who, in all the attributes that constitute a state, have made a pro- 

ress so surprising’ What will be the effect of the rejection of this measure 
na country in which there already exists so much discontent—discontent so 
dark and deep—in which anational requisition has been made for the restora- 
tion of the Irish parliament—a country to which the speculators on English 
ruin are perpetually turning their eyes, and which must afford matter for the 
most serious meditation of my Lord Aberdeen ! (hear, hear.) No mau of or- 
dinary sagacity can entertain a doubt that the reyection of the measure wiil 
give a signal impulse to the repeal agitation (hear, hear), not because we set 
no particular value per se upon a donation of 26,000/. a year, but because truth 
truth to a demonstration will be afforded that the goverument.of our country 
is no longer to be carried on in conformity with the wishes and feelings of the 
majority of the people. 

Sir, i say that the repeal of the union would be promoted by the rejection of 
this measure. You are opposed to the repeal of the union, and when the 
First Lord of the Treasury declared in the House of Commons that be was 
prepared to resist the repeal of the union at the hazard of a civil war, that an 


nouncement was met with acclamation. Js not the policy upun which the |) 
Maynooth grant is founded—are not a series of analogous measures—better || 


than a civil war ? 

Sir, it is because there is no man in the house who deprecates with more 
sincerity than I do, the frightful possibility to which I have adverted, that J 
implore you in time to adopt measures for the conciliation of the Catholic 
clergy. ‘The clergy is a body invested with vast powers Jt has a great in- 
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|personal interests with their constituents in order to support a measure which 
‘they believed calculated to benefit the public. At the same time the house 
‘must believe that nothing but a sense of duty could induce the Government to 
tisk everything by proposing a measure such as that which was on the table. 


|The right Hon. baronet then went on to state the grounds upon which Govern- 
|‘ ment had proceeded in bringing the bill before the house. So soon as they had 


uelled the agitation in Ireland, in 1843, and vindicated the law, they felt that 
hes was the time, when it could not be said they were actuated by fear, to 
itake the whole condition of Ireland into consideration with a view to its im- 
‘provement. The effect of their very first measure, the Charitable Bequests 
Act, was to break up the formidable combination which existed between the 
clergy, laity, and physical strength of Ireland. Such aresult gave ample en- 
couragement to persevere in the same course, and hence the propositivn for 
endeavouring. in the spirit of kindness, to place Maynooth upon a footing more 
‘consonant to the requirement of the Irish people. The miserable stipend of 
9000/. a-year was insufficient to allow of any other than theological «ducation, 
and that theology was obliged to be confined to polemics. Was it right that 
this state of things should be continued! or what principle was violated by 
rendering the students and professors more comfortable! He believed it to be 
for the interest of peace, good order, and even for the bene dit of the Protestant 
religion,to make such arrangements as would result in committing the religious 
education of the people to men grateful to the Government for its liberality, 
instead of to men smarting under the miserable grant hitherto allowed to May- 
nooth With respect to the questions of Sir R. Inglis, the right hon. baronet 
said that this measure was alone, and stood entirely on its own merits. It was 
no part of any ulterior plan for endowing the Catholic clergy, nor was it intended 
to facilitate endowments hereafter. He would even say he saw great difficulty 
in the way of endowments.) The Catholic clergy and laity declined endowment 
and the demonstrations against it on the part of the people of England were such 
as to render it extremely difficult if he had it in contemplation, which he had 
not. But at the same time he would not place any future Government in the 
difFeult position of being told that he (Sir R. Peel) had said those difficulties 
were utterly insuperable. It was sufficient to say he did not contemplate 
endowment, but the hon. baronet had no right to ca!l upon him to say that 
the existing difficulty would remain always insuperable. He would not 
refer to the taunts of Mr. Macaulay ; he would prefer to follow the example 


lkindly feelings. [The bill was read a second time}. 
INTERMENT IN TOWNS. 
Howse of Commons, April 8th. 


| Mr. MACKINNON presented a petition from the Mechanics Institute of 


\the working-classes of Mancierter, which stated that the petitioners worked 


hard, and died had ; and that they considered it hard indeed that their families 


ishould be put to an enormous cxoenss for interring them, yet that their re- 
jmains should notwithstanding be desecrated. He then moved the follow- 


telectual corporation. It consists of 3000 men, energetic, bold, courageous | jing resolution~ 
rpo 


Power is centralised in its hierarchy, and descends through all its ramifications. 


* That in the opinion of this House, the practice of interments within the 


It is omnipotent for good or forevil. It has been your antagonist ; it can be} |precincts of densely-populated districts is injurious co the health of the inhabi- 


made your firmest and your fastest friend (hear). 
{think it is to be regretted that the right hon. baronet did not bring it for-|, 


ward in an earlier period of bis administration; but it is infinitely better and | 


wiser,even though it give a temporary triumph to agitation, to do what is nghi, 
than to give it an incentive by persevering to do what is wrong (bear). 

Mr. if DUNCOMBE opposed the measure, and was at a loss to know what 
answer could be given to the petitioners against it, numerous as they were al- 


most beyond precedent. He was surprised at the gratitude expressed by the), 


Irish Catholics for this miserable grant, for he thought they were too high. 


jtants, also frequently offensive to public decency, and to social and religions 


feelings, and that some legislative enactment should be framed to preveut the 
practice, with due regard to vested rights.” 

The first to draw attention to interment in towns were the Ecc’esiastical 
Commissiovers. They said, that the practice of burying in churches end chan- 


jcels was injurious in som instances offensive in others; that in some cases the 


wa!'so the fabric were weakened ; that they had been found to affie the health 
aud life of the inhabitants ; and that it would be much better that the practice 
should be discontinued, so far as it could be effected without trenching on 


minded to accept a provision from the state. ‘The house could not afford to ested rights A committee had been nominated by that House in 1842, acd 


treat the Pwo of the people with contempt, for never was a parliament 
more hated by its constituency. The Hon. gentleman concluded by saying 
he should resist this measure as long as it remained upon the table of the 


House. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, after the numerous letters he had received from his 
constituents, he could not cousent to give his vote in opposition to the senti- 
ments of a great many of them, and in favour of the measure of the Govern- 
ment, without stating the reasons which guided him to his decision. The noble 
lord resorted to many of the arguments already adduced in the course of the 
debate by other honourable members, and alluded to the smallness of the grant 
to Maynooth, which, in the aggregate, did not exceed the revenue of three of 
the Irish prelates of the richly endowed Established Church. Unless they! 
were prepared to carry out the spirit in which the grant to Maynooth was firs 
established, they must, in common justice, go back to the repeal of the union, 
and restore to Ireland her parliament. Under these feelings the petitions on 
the table, however numerous, could not induce him to vote against the bill, 
while the object he held in view was truth, freedom, and justice. He had lit- 
tle to gain by the course he was pursuing. He would lose the favour of the 
dissenters, while the gratitude of the Catholics would, according to the ordi- 
hary course of nature, be given to those who had the power to serve them 
rather than to those who had the will without the power. He complained not 
of this, but he was prepared to legislate for the benefit of the community 
without reference to the feelings which might be created personally towards 
himself, and therefore it was that he was now prepared to vote in opposition to 
the numerous petitions upon the table. 

Sir R. INGLIS denied that the question was one of a few pounds shillings 
and pence, It was not a question of pecuniary amount, and he repudiated the 
idea that the money portion of the bill was the ground of their objection to it, 
although, certainly, an increased grant might be a great aggravation of an ex- 
isting evil. The objection to the bill was one of principle, for it would be a 
Most unstatesmanlike view of this question, to regard it as a mere endowment 
of the College of Maynooth. Even Mr. Gladstone had asserted that if this 
bill passed it would be impossible to stand there, and other Hon members re- 
garded the measure as a preliminary measure to others of a similar character. 
He believed that the measure would ultimately lead to the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and, therefore, he opposed it. He wished to ask Sur 
R. Peel before the debate closed, whether or not it was his intention, or rather, 
whether it was consistent with bis principles, to entertain at any future time « 
Proposition for the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy ! 

it R. PEEL would not review the course of the debate, which, though a 


they had reported unanimously in favour of discontinuing the practice. Be- 
fore that Committe, Sir Bemjamin Brodie declared that the crowded state of 
the grave yards was the cause of fever ig the metropolis; and Dr. Chalmers 
mentioned that typhus was not only generated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the grave-yards, but often through the towns. Sir James Graham 
thought that interments in large towns were innocuous ; and he appointed a 
Comunission to inquire into t—Mr. Chadwick ; who reported that all such 
interments generate impure air, and are attended with bad consequences. 
Ifthe House wanted proof of the bad consequences, it might be found in a 
letter which he had received from Mr. George Brace, Principal of Clement's 
Inn— 

“‘ Within one eighth of a mile from Lincoln's Inn,"’ said Mr. Brace, “ and 


abutting on St. Clement's Ina, is a building known as Enon Chapel, now used 


by what is called a Temperance Society, in the morniug for an infant-school, 
and at night as an assembly-room for dancing. The building measures less 
than sixty by twenty-nine feet ; and the part occupied by the living is separated 
from the place of interment—a cellar—by an indifferent! 
en} floor, the rafters of which are not even protected with lath and plaster. 
From 1823 to 1840, it is stated and believed that upwards of 10,000 bodies 
were deposited in the cellar ; not one fiftieth part of which could have been cram- 
med into it in separate coffins, had not a common sewer, contiguous to ‘be cellar, 
afforded facilities for removal of the old as new supplies arrived. In the cel- 
lar there are now human remains ; and the stench which at times issues 
through the floor is so intolerable as to render it absolutely necessary that the 
windows in the Jantern-roof should be kept open. During the summer months 
a peculiar insect makes its appearance ; aud in the adjoining very arrow 
thoroughfare, called St. Clement's Lane, densely inhabited by the poor, | need 
scarcely mform you that fever, cholera, and other diseases, have prevailed to a 
frightful extent. Over the masses of putrefactionto which | have alluded are 
children, varying iu number from one hundred to two hundred, huddled toge- 
ther for hours at a time ; and at night the children are succeeded by persons 
who continue dancing over the dead till three or four o’clock in the morning. 
A band of music is in attendance during the whole night, and cards are 
played in a room adjoining this chapel charnel. The Police have declined to 
iterfere, alleging that the building does not come under the descriptions of 
a place of amusement, as defined by the act of 25 George II. c. 36.” 

‘The number of persons buried in the United Kingdom is 1,000 a day ; in 
the Metrupolis 1,000 a week—equal in twenty years to 1,040,000 persons. 
Now, how is it possible, within the precincts of on, in twenty years to have 
that number crammed into their grave-yards without danger to the health o 


protracted one, was not protracted beyond the importance of the subject. 
Many of the nts of the measure, on his side of the house, had felt them- 
selves cailed upon to adopt that course utterly regardiess of consequences in 
the exercise of a conscientious duty. He honoured them for this, however 


the inhabitants! Ifhe carried his abstract resolution, he shuuld bring ina 
bill on the subject. 

Mr. HUME seconded the motion—Let them remember, that whilst they 

been occupied in mere party squabbles, inquiries directed by themselves 


might regret the loss of their support. On the other side of the house, also, 
there were numerous examples of gentlemen equally ready to risk all their own, 


had proved the peop'e in the towas to be living in filth, in squalor, and in mis- 
» that were a!most incredible had they not been so ly proved, It was 


of Lord John Russell,and refrain from every thing that could create any but, 
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discreditable to them, asa nation of civilized and Christian men, that these 
things should be. They were shocked at the descriptions of tue inhabitants of 
savage nations putting each other to death; but how much more shocking 
was it to think, that in a civilized country like this,as it had been proved by 
facts which could not be contradicted nor denied, that by their own ignorance; 
and apathy they were cansing the death of thousands of their fellow-citizens. 

Sik JAMES GRAHAM feared, that from what appeared to him the exag- 
gerated views entertained on the subject, he should disappoint his honourable 
friend. Jt was because he was alive to the importance of the subject, and es- 
pecially to the wants and feelings of the humbler classes, that he hesitated 
to pledge himself to such a measure as that suggested. With regard to the 
feelings of the poor, it is no easy or safe matter to declare at once by act of 
Parliament that people should ao longer be buried in those places in which the 
remains of their kindred lie. The customs of foreign countries are not appli- 
cable to the question : in foreign countries, there was uo hesitation on the 
part of the people in large cities to adopt means for the more rapid decomposi- 
tion of human remains —burning, lime, and other things, are had recourse to 
for that purpose—which in this conntry would not be tolerated. But, indeed, 
he was not prepared to admit that the public health was endangered : for all 
thathad been stated, he believed it was an undoubted fact that there was no 
metropolis in Europe in which, looking at the density of the population, the 
public health was preserved so well as in Lodon. 

He had the authority of the Bishop of London for saying, that when Dr 
Blomfield was rector of Bishopsgate he resided in the rectory, which was 
immediately contiguous to the churchyard ; and that during that period, him- 
self, his wi'e. and family, which was a large one, never enjoyed more perfect 
health. Then again there are the rectories of St. James's and St. Giles’s, both 
contiguous to churchyards ; but he did not believe that any complaint of ill- 
health on the part of the residents as resulting from that contiguity had ever 
been heard, Again, in the immediate vicinity of that House there was a 
churebyard ; but he had never heard that the houses in Great George Street 
or the other houses near St. Margaret's Churchyard, were unhealthy ; oa the 


contuary, he believed there was no part of the Metropolis in which the health) 


of the people was so well preserved. 

In reference to the Spatields burial-ground, he had thought it necessary to 
institute a prosecution ; and that matter was now pending. The Jaw, too, 
would be found strong enough to grapple with the case of Enon Chapel 
With respect to the suggestions that had been made, the Ecclesiastical Com 
missioners reported only against interments in churches ; aod the Sanatory 
Commissioners glanced incidentally at the subject, but did not propose any 
specific remedy. Mr. Chadwick proposed that burials within the precincts of 
towns should be prohibited ; that the office should be taken out of the hands 
of private individuals, and conducted by Government, the expense to be met 
by a parochial assessment. Nothing had more convinced Sir James Graham 
of the extreme difficulty of dealing with the subject than those very propositions 
which Mr. Chadwick had made. It had been said, that among the most deter- 
mined opponents of any change was the Church : on the contrary, he believed 
that the Bishop of London had turned Lis attention to the subject with the 
view of introducing a measure directly to accomplish the object of Mr. Mack 
innon’s bill ; but he felt that the utmost caution was necessary in dealing with 
the question. He wished that, instead of moving an abstra.t resolution, Mr 
Mackinnon had at once introduced his bill, to which full atrention should be 

iven ; though Sir James must certainly oppose the adoption of any such reso 
utions. 

After the debate had proceeded for some time, Mr. THOMAS DUN. 
COMBE moved an amendment, putting the proposition ina similar form— 

“That interment within the precincts of the Metropolis, and large cities, 
is injurious to the health of the public, and demands the serious attention of 
Parliament.” 

Mr. MACKINNON said, thatif he had brought ina bill without a resolu- 
lution, after incurring expeuse by consulting lega! gentlemen on the provisions 
of his measure, he would have been met on the threshold with technicalities 
and objectiuns of detail ; whereas the resolution would elicit a decision ou 
the broad fact of necessity for achange. He withdrew his own resolutivn, in 
favour of the amendment. 

On that the house divided ; and the amendment was carried, by 66 to 49 


THE OCEAN AND A VOLCANO IN STRIFE. 


When the torrent of fire precipitated itself into the ocean, the scene assumed 
acharacte: of terrific and indescribable grandeur. The magnificence of des 
truction was never more perceptibly displayed than when these antagonistic 
elements met in deadly strife. The mightiest of earth's magazines of fire 
poured forth its burning billows to meet the mightiest of ocean's For two 
score miles it came, rolling, tumbling, swelling forward, an awful agent of 
death. Rocks melted like wax in its path; forests crackled and blazed be 
fore its fervent heat ; the very nills were lifted from their primeval beds, and 
sank beneath its tide, or were borne onward by its waves ; the works of man 
were to it butas a scrollin the flaines; nature shrivelled and trembled before 
the irrestible flow. Imagine Niagara’s stream above the brink of the falls, 
with its dashing, whirling, tossing, and eddying rapids, madly raging and hur 
rying on to their plunge, instantaneously converted into fire, a gory-hued river 
of fused minerals ; the wrecks of creative matter blazing and disappearing be- 
neath its surface ; volumes of hissing steam arising ; smoke curling upwards 
from ten thousand vents, which gave utterance to as many deep toned mutter- 
ings, and sullen, confined, and ominous clamorings, as if the spirits of fallen 
demons were struggling against their final doom; gases detonating and 
shrieking as they burst from their hot prison-house ; the heavens lurid with 
flame ; the atmosphere dark, turgid, and oppressive ; the horizon murky 
with vapours, and gleaming with the reflected contest ; while cave and hol ow, 
as the hot air swept along their heated walls, threw back the unearthly sound: 
in a myriad of prolonged echoes. Such was the scene, as the fiery cataract 
leaping a precipice of fifty feet, poured its flood upon the ocean. The old 
line of coast, a mass of c»mpact, indurate Java, whitened, cracked and fell. 
The waters recoiled, and sent forth a tempest of spray ; they foamed and 
lashed around and over the imelted rock ; they boiled with the heat, and the 
roar of the conflicting agencies grew fiercer and louder. The reports of the 
exploding gases were distinctly heard twenty-five miles distant. ‘They were 
likened tv discharges of whole broadsides of heavy artillery. Streaks of the iu- 
tensest light glanced like lightning in all directions ; the outskirts of the burn. 
ing lava as it fell, cooled by the shock, was shivered into millions of fragments, 
and, borne aloft by strong breezes blowing towards the land, were scattered 
in scintillant showers far into the country. For three successive weeks the 


an uninterrupted 


burning tide, with scarcely any diminution,| 


|linto the + ah On either side, for twenty miles, the sea became heated, pay 


with such rapidity, that, on the second day of the junction, fishes came ashore 
ldead in great numbers at Keaau, fifteen miles distant. Six weeks later, at 
the base of the hills, the water continued scalding hot, and sent forth stecm 
at every wash of the waves. Jarves’s Scenes in the Sandwich Islands, 


ASSASSINATION OF KLEBER IN EGYPT. 


A young man, anative of Aleppo, named Suleiman who wasa prey to ex. 
travagant fanaticism, who had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 
who had studied at the mosque Fl Azhar,the most celebrated and the wealthiest 
in Cairo, that where the Koran and the Turkish law are taught, who finally 
purposed to obtain admission into the body of the doctors of the faith, chanced 
to be wandering in Palestine, when the wrecks of the visir’s army passed 
through the country. He witnessed the sufferings, the despair, of his co-re]j. 

ionists, which violently affected his morbid imagination. The aga of the 
Janissaries, who had chanced to see nim, inflamed his imagination still more by 
his own suggestions. This young man offered to assassinate “ the Sultan of 
the French,”’ General Kleber. Furnished with a dromedary and a sum of money 
he repaired to Gaza, crossed the desert, proceeded to Cairo, and shut himself 
up for several weeks in the great mosque, into which students and poor travel- 
lers were admitted, at the cost of that pious foundation. The rich mosques 
are in the Esst what convents formerly were in Europe; there are found 
prayer, religious instruction, and hospitality. The young fanatic intimated his 
design to the four principal sheiks of the mosque, who were at the head of the 
department of instraction. They were alarmed at his resolution, and at the 
consequence to which it was likely to lead : they told him that it would not 
succeed, and that it would bring great disasters upon Egypt ; but still they re- 
frained from apprising the French authorities. 

When this wretched msn was sufficiently comfirmed in his resolution, he 
armed himself with a dagger, followed Kleber for several days, but, finding no 
opportunity to approach him, he resolved to penetrate into the garden of the 
head-quarters, and to hide himself there in an abandoned cistern. On the 14th 
of June he appeared before Kleber, who was walking with Protain, the archi- 
tect of the army, and showing him what repairs would require to be done in 
the house, to obliterate the traces of the bombs and balls. Suleiman approach- 
ed him, as if to beg alms, and, as Kleber was preparing to listen to him, he 
rushed upon him, and plunged his dagger several times into his breast Kleber 
fell under the violence of this attack Protain, having a stick in his hand, fell 
upon the assassin, struck him violently on the head, but was thrown down in 
his turn by a stab with the dagger. At the cries of the two victims, the soldiers 
ran to the spot, raised their expiring general, sought and seized the murderer, 
whom they found skulking behind a heap of rabbish. 

A few minutes after this tragic scene Kleber expired. The army shed bit- 
ter tears over him. ‘The Arabs themselves, who had admired his clemency 
after their revolt, united their regrets tu those of our soldiers. A military com- 
mission assembled immediately to try the assassin, who confessed everything. 
He was condemned, according to the law of the country, and impaled. The 
four sheiks to whom he had communicated his intention were beheaded. These 
|bloody sacrifices were deemed necessary for the safety of the chiefs of the army. 
Vain precaution! With Kleber the army had lost a general, and the colony a 
founder, for whom none of the officers left in Egypt was qualified to make 
amends. With Kleber Egvpt was lost to France. Menon, who succeeded 
him by right of seniority, was a warm partisan of the expedition ; but, notwith- 
standing his zeal, he was very far beneath such a task One man alone could 
have equalled Kleber, nay, surpassed him, in the government of Egypt; this 
was he who, three months before, embarked in the harbour of Alexandria for 
Italy, and who fell at Marengy, ou the same day, nearly at the same moment, 
that Kleber was murdered at Cairo; this was Desaix. Both died on the 14th 
of June, 1800, for the accomplishment of the vast designs of General 
@-naparte How singular the destiny ef those two men, constantly placed 
side by side during life, undivided in death, yet withal so different in every 
quality whether of mind or body ! M. Thiers.” 
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Well indeed is it—though it ought to be indispensable—when a leading mi- 
nister of state, having duly considered the bearing of an important public mea- 
sure and propounded it in the legislature, has moral strength enough to resist a 
popular cry for delay, but proceeds on his high purpose with deliberate deter- 
mination. In the affair of the Maynooth grant, such has been the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel, and, whatever may be thought of this firm resolution at the 
present day, we have no doubt that he will yet receive the applause and thanks 
of the British Empire at large, both for the proposal itself and for his manner 
of conducting it through Parliament. The number of petitions against the 
grant is, we admit, uncommonly great, the nature of the deputations to wait 
upon the minister, with the view to induce him to forego, or at least to delay 
proceedings in the measure is also imposing and weighty, consisting of persons 
of high character, education, and position, and averse, conscientiously, as they 
believe, to the grant, as tending to hurtfulness both in Church and State. We 
velieve also that there never was less of mere factions clamour in the house 
against a public bill than against this of the Maynooth Grant ; and yet, we ven- 
ture to aver that it both should and will pass into law. 

In the first place there is an error in the minds of many an opposer of the 
grant, arising from the notion that it constitutes an endowment to the Catholic 
Church, and is consequently a first step to an inroad which may again set the 
whole religious community of the United Kingdom in a blaze. A little con- 
sideration, divested of prejudice, may settle this question. It gives nothing 
whatever to Roman Catholic clergy, as such, it only gives opportunity to those 
who purpose in after years to embrace the priesthood as their calling to be 
better educated, less prejudiced, more rational, and more capable of examining 
the tenets which they propose to teach or the rites which they will have to ad- 
minister. There is no bigotry so intolerant, no zeal so furious, as that which is 


based in ignorance, nor is there any obstinacy so firm as'that which is caused by 
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persecution. If anything can tend to lessen the operation of those passions @ 
must be the generous liberality of spirit towards a religious belief existing in 
seven-eights of anation, and the equally liberal offer of assistance in forming 
the education and ability of those who are to officiate at its altars. You can- 
not force belief by stringent measures, you have not got in the slightest degree 
beneath the surface of the subject by compelling the profession of a creed ; on 
the contrary, by pressing downwards the roots extend themselves and become 
the stronger. The desired change must spring from within, external applica- 
tion can do little for it ; and we doubt not that many a Romanist of the present 
day reflects with regret that the Protestant Reformation has been produced as 
much by the rigour with which the early reformers and their disciples were 
treated by the then dominant church,as by the doctrines which were propounded 
by those reformers. Let it ever be remembered that persecution makes mar 
tyrs, even to principles which have been but passively recognised, and that man- 
kind are far more likely to act upon newly discovered truths and convictions, 
when the change does not infer moral cowardice or defection. 

Secondly, there are many who apprehend the weight of the Roman Catholic 
skill in controversy, and believe that to give aids to their education is to far 
nish them with arms against Protestantism. A poor argument this, for the re- 
ligion that cannot stand except by keeping its antagonist in ignorance is not 
worth the sustaining. Besides, Protestantism was in a very low minority when’ 
it arrayed itself against the errors and the power of Rome; it conquered by 
convincing argument, how then should it now succumb t'—and, again, as re 
formation must spring from within, will uot men who have the advantage o' 
extensive means of inquiry, and who may be able to weigh both sides of a 
controversy be more likely to discover the truth and to act upon it, than those 
who do little more than give a blind adherence to received tenets, and are un 
able toexamine their reasonableness or their autheuticity ! Men find a pride 
also in resistance, but there can be no resistance when there is no obstacle,and 
much will be coolly examined as an abstraction, which would be denied point- 
blank if insisted upon as an undeniable principle. On this account, if for no 
other, Sir Robert Peel's motion is one of tact and discrimination. 

But thirdly, the Sectarians of England and Scotland—those who have always} 
been the greatest sticklers for liberty of conscience,—those, however differ 
ing among themselves, are combining to crush and persecute a religious de 
nomination whose votaries are perhaps as conscientious as themselves. And 
why? Is it because the papists were formerly bitter persecutors! Surely 
not, for their religion tells them they may not revenge. Is it to visit the Ro 
manists for the alleged offences against God Himself Surely not ; for their) 
religion informs them that He “ will have mercy on whoin be will have mercy,” 
that he sendeth “rain upon the just aod upon the unjust,” and that * Ven 
geance is His, He will repay.” Why is it that men will momble that daily 
prayer “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive the trespasses of others’’ and 
then immediately go forth with implacable hatred and mischief in their bearts ') 
Men too,and whole societies of mev, whoare unthavkfully receiving the Regium 
Donum themselves,have the presumption to petition that others shal! not receive 
a similar benefit. Thoroughly Protestant Episcopalian as we assert our- 
selves to be, we do fervently hope thatthe minister will carry this liberal 

t. 
But the great cry is that upwards of two millions of persons have petitioned 
against the measure Such a number of adults,—for it is to be supposed that 
both sexes have signed the petitions, — wou!d be too serious a proportion to be. 
slighted, although still a minority, and might induce delay and re-con-ideration. 
But how stands the fact as ascertained in a manner which defies refutation. 
The number of petitions is about 1860, and the full average of signatures is 
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fixity of purpose, a considerable approximation towards the desired ends mus 
result. 

In the middle ages, and indeed until very recent times, a mistaken mode was 
jadopted, even by the most earnest, in carrying out the education of the young. 
{t was the education of words rather than of things or meanings, it was hard 
and perpetual study, a consuming of ‘ the midnight oil,” and was exhibited by 
pale faces, haggard eyes, emaciated figures ; bodily action and athletic exer- 
cises were contemned as wasting the hours of a too-short human life, whilst the 
professors were unmindful that their system rendered that life still shorter, 
without allowing a fair portion of its enjoyments to those who lingered over the 
musty tomes of avery doubtfully useful body of attainments. 

But the trite rule of “ mens sana in corpore sano’’ is now a household ex- 
pression, and it is happily proved that air and exercise, and a due proportion of 
isprightly recreation, lengthens life, makes the body vigorous to endure the pro- 
per periods of attention and study, accelerates the acquisition of knowledge, 
and even gives additional i npulses to inquiry whilst it strengthens the faculties 
to reason and examine. Let no one, who observes the gymnasia of the modern 
well-judged seminary of education, say with wrinkled sneer, “ cui bono?” He 
may receive his answer in the healthy countenance, the sparkling eye, the 
strength of muscle, the elasticity of action, of the ycuth, and in the capability 
of sustaining the labor of study which this exercise has given to the student. 
He may carry on his reflections by considering the help to the physical sta- 
mina, and the foundation which is laid for reaching a good old age, with unim- 
paired faculties. 

Such have been our reflections after a visit to an establishment of this kind 
prepared on a large scale by Rev. R. Townsend Huddart, in Fourteenth Street 
near Union Square, in this city. We are not about to be “ fulsome,”—the 
word will be understood where we especially desire it should be—although we 
boast the honoupof the Reverend gentleman s acquaintance. We have too 
anxious a desire for the realities of a sound education in the widest sense, to 
sacrifice to mere compliment ; but we can conscientiously say that in this coun- 
try we have never met a professor of Education, who hes laboured more ar- 
\duously or more successfully in the painful aud exhausting but most important 
duties to which he has long devoted himself. As for the new establishment it- 
self it must have been formed upon most careful considerations, for it is com- 
pact in all its parts. sothat although it is competent to the accommodation of a 
hundred and twenty day scholars and about eighty boarders, there is not the 
slightest confusion, interruption, or delay in carrying out all its details. To 
describe its comforts and advantages circumstantially would require much more 
room than we have to spare, but we would earnestly recommend to all,—par- 
ticularly to strangers now in the city,—to visit this School, and witness its 
operations. 

On Monday evening the Pupils of this Seminary exhibited their elocutionary 
powers, at Niblo’s Saloon, in the presence of at Jeast a thousand visitors. The 


\speakers were nineteen in number, and the exercises were in English, French, 
‘and German. We do but bare justice in saying that the young gentlemen did 


both themselves and theic masters infinite credit. We may observe here that 
Mr. G. Vandenboff is the Professor of Elocution, and Mr. Gustav. Chouquet 
that of the French language. ‘The occasional music during the evening was 
nd concerted pieces 
in a very creditable manner. 
Let us not be understood either to express or to imply disparagement to 
other establishments of a like naiure; happily they are becoming numerous, 
and, as we well believe, deserving of high encomium. It was the occasion 


jwhich chiefly called for these remarks, assisted, perhaps, by our intimate know- 


ledge of the presiding spirit there. 


*,* We commend to the attention of all who have affection or diseases of 
the Eye, the Adveriisement of Drs. Powell and Diossy in our columns to-day. 
These gentlemen be it well recollected are regular practitioners, Dr. Powell 


being a member of the Royal College of Surgeons and long a pupil of a highly 
icelebrated Oculist, and Dr. Diossy have long practised as assistant to Dr. Elliott 


hardly 100 to each. This reduces the sum total to less than 200,000, or a) of this city. In the treatment of so delicate and important an organ as the 


tenth part of the first named number. It is next ascertained that full 1200 of 
these petitions are got up by Dissenters exclusively, as Dissenters, and again 
many of these persons have signed a second time, to the petitions got up in the 
parishes where they reside and have influence——as parishioners, distinct from 
their religious position as sectarians We may not unreasonably say that this 
petitionary opposition is got up by intolerant dissenters, and by classes them- 


Eyc, we would urgently deprecate applieation to Empiries. 


U7 We have been induced to try the commodity sold by “The Pekin Tea 


Company,” whose advertisement will be found in our columns, and can in all 


sincerity assure the public that we think that establishment will be a general 


selves enjoying the Regium donum, of which they would deny the participa-|/benefit on the score of economy. The teas, both black and green, are of ex- 
tion. Is not this arrogating to themselves that infallibility which they scoff at|'cellent quality, and are sold at 20 or 25 per cent. below the prices hitherto de- 


in the Roman Church! 

The most bitter part of the contest however, arises from the apparent tergi 
versation of the minister himself. The reproaches which are cast upon him 
by Macauly,Disraeli, and others, fur his want of consistency must sting him to 
the quick ; he cannot shield himself against the darts of his political opponents, 
and every arrow sticks into his flesh. It is his iust reward, for he has not the 
maguanimity to own himself a convert, nor to do justice to the plans of his 
opponents although he does not scruple to adopt them ; nevertheless, we do 
hope he will succeed in the measure. The public good before private 
pique. _ 

It is strange that statesmen will vote not only against their convictions but 
. against their confessed opinions. Mr. Mackinnon brought forward a motion 
in the Commons relative to the mischief of burying in large towns. The 
continuance of such a practice cannot bear argument, yet the appeal to truth) 
and reason was rejected without a reason, or rather in despite of it. 


Scnoous.—An important word, this, as recalling to every reflecting mind not 
only the sources of classical and scientific lore, but as the places where the 


disposition is to receive its earliest training, where the habits are to be formed, 


where the mind is to be cultivated, where the temper and the passions are to 
be placed under such restraints as may ultimately tend to the good of individuals 
and of society at large ; where the u/ile dulci shall be taught in just proportion, 
and where the plastic child shall be modelled into the useful citizen, the up- 
right statesmen, the unflinching patriot, the sincere christian, the honest man 
in all relations. This, we confess, is desiring much, and what is almost morally 
_ impossible to carry out practically without a failure ; we are satisfied, however, 
whensoever we see an earnest desire coupled with a persevering labour after 
such holy and important ends, because where these latter exist in truth and in 


manded. [tis a farther advantage that they have but ove ws to each article, 
the retail buyer faring as well as the purchaser by wholesale ; and agaw, in the 
finer qualities, comparatively small quantities such as pounds half pounds are 
inclosed in leaden cases or wrappers. We therefore recommend * The Pekin 
fea Company ” to the attention of families. 


Castts Garpen.—A strange mutation here! No longer devoted to war- 
like purposes this place resounds with music and hilarious applause, Jt has 
been roofed entirely over, and a cupola lets in light from above, the gravelled 
court has been floored, an amphitheatre has been built within the walle capable 
of seating four thousand persons, the roof is sustained upon gothic pillars and 
the interior has been beautified by designs in Fresco. A stage has been erect- 
ed and an orchestra in which are thirty two musicians. Tye principal mem- 
bers of the late !talian company are there on alternate nights, giving the 
music of fine operas, choruses and all, but rot in costume nor with change of 
scene, and the amusements of the other nights being English vocalism, Fight 
Rope, and other popular exhibitions. The Italians have given the * Semira- 
nide”’ in which Pico, the Valtellinas, Antognin!, and Mayer have taken the 
iprincipal parts, and Miss Garcia has sung on the English nights The coup 
id‘eil is very pleasing, but we fear the size of the saloon and structure of the 
roof will cause tvo much mingling of sounds to be properly effective to the 
ars of the audience. Jt certainly causes us to hear Sig. Valtellina as too 
sharp in his lower nutes and too flat in his upper ones, and the Signore Val- 
tellina as too flat throughout. Pico sings the Arsace better than ever, and 
Antognini is delightful, or rather he would be so if one did not witness his 
physical exertions: The orchestra was finely and steadily led by perhaps the 
most modest practical musician in the country, we mean Mr Keyzer, and Mr. 
Beames es himself a firm and steady conductor, We have only been able 
visit 
it which must be the result of examination into its capabilities. More of this, 
anon, 


is agreeable place once as yet, and there is much more to say of 
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_ found, or are finding, that the streain of knowledge like what is said of the 
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Che Drama. 

Park Turatre.—The Seguin troupe have gone through another prosperous 
engagement here, during the whole of which ‘ The Bohemian Girl ” has been 
popular and well attended. We presume that this is their last one in New 
York until the Autumn, as Mr. Anderson has yet to play an engagement, and 
then the French Company from New Orieans will be ready to succeed him. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—This house is doing a really good business in the line 
of * legitimate drama,” Mr. and Mrs. Wallack being strong cards here. Ot 
the gentleman we learn with surprise in an evening paper, that he accomplishes 
peculiar difficulties. The journal to which we allude says “ Mr. Waliack plays 
Caius Marcius and his wife Volumnia ;"" now we know that Shakspeare calls 
the wife of Caius Marcius by the name Virgilia,but in history we know that Vo- 
lumnia is his mother. Qu.—Can Mr. Wallack play both, or is the remark a 
*lapsus——"? Seriously, however, Mr. Wailack plays Coriolanus in very 
good style, and Mrs. Wallack is an excellent Volumnia. 


Literary Notices. 


Lisrary or Cuoice Reapino.—It is one of the great distinctive marks of 
superiority which Omniscience has over finite and erring man, that the former 
in unfailing wisdom can permit evil that good may ensue from it, whilst the 
short-sightedness of the latter may not presume upon a similar course, because 
man cannot know the end, and even his best projects for beneficial purposes are 
liable to be frustrated through opposing action far beyond his power to control. 
This may be thought a strange beginning to a mere “ noftce of new Publica- 
tions,” nevertheless it is a case in point. The grave and the learned, not with. 
out cause, bewailed that feverish and corrupted condition of the book-trade, by 
which an absolute inundation of works was poured over the face of the civilized 
world, bringing in its current some Jittle that was valuable, much that was 
indifferent or valueless, and a lamentable quantity of garbage and filth, corrupt- 
ing in its effects on the mind and intellect, and producing baleful consequences 
on the tastes. Dirty pamphlets or books, in pamphlet form, on bad paper, in bad 
typography, on demoralising subjects, were with avidity, read at railroad speed, 
the best of them making smatterers in literature, the worst of them making 
sensualists, skeptics, debased and depraved citizens. Such did the iiterary 
steam become in its course, but happily it was pure at the fountain-head. The 
many who for mere sordid purposes had injured the living waters gradually 


Thames, purges itself; the garbage has been swept or is being swept away in- 
to the ocean of oblivion, and in their stead we perceive the current to consist 
of the liquid element which refreshes, vivifies, and enlarges the heart. The 
old and reputable publishers whe were obliged to bend to the blast perceive the 
storm to be overblown, and they now begin to lift up their heads and restore 
their “* craft’ to something like its pristine purity. We have now from the 
Harpers, the Careys, the Appletons, and others, and though last not least from 
Wiley and Potnam, “ Books which are Books,” which will bear successive 
perusals, and which while they picase instruct ; we have them also published 
in a style which gratifies the eye, and are yet sold under a sense of what is due 
to economy. We hail this approaching state of things, in which the mind may 
be fed without being cloyed, and gratified without being corrupted. 
Under the general title which beads this, we congratulate the public upon a 
Serial work, already including seven subjects, and proceeding steadily along as 


we understand, in its useful career. ‘These seven we place at the head of our’’ 


“ Literary Notices’’ this week, in order to bring the series up to the present 
time ; in future we may have something to say upon them, as they successvely 
appear from the publishers, Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 

No. 1. Eornen, or Tracks or Travel Brovcut nome From THE East.— 
The best proof we can give of our estimation of this buok is to state that we 
have made numerous extracts from it into our journal, from time to time. 

No. 2. Tak Amper Wircu.—An interesting trial for Witchcraft, showing 
the state of popular opinion on this supposed crime, at one period held in the 
German States. 


- No. 3. Unpiwe, anp Sinrram anv nts Frrenps, By the Baron de la Mothe 
Fouqué.—It was but the other day that we had occasion to remark on this au- 
thor’s happy faculty of writing fiction. 

No. 4. Imagination anp Fancy, By Leigh Hunt.—This consists of selec- 
tions from the English Poets, by one who is no mean poet and scholar himself. 

No. 5. Diary cr Lavy Wittovensy.—This includes so much of the lady's 
diary “as relates to her domestic history, and to the eventful period of the 
reign of Charles IJ.” 

No. 6. Hazuitr'’s Taste Taux.—'this is the first part of the writings of 
that very popular author and critic, whose taste and judgment both in litera- 
ture and art are too largely acknowledged to require to be dwelt upon here. 

No. 7. Heaptone Hatt, anv Nicut-Mare Anney — Two exceedingly popu- 
lar nove's, and containing strong practical application. 

*,* These numbers are got up on clear, white, and good paper, they are 
printed with a good sized sharp type, the pages have a decent extent of margin, 
and one feels a pleasure in proceeding with the perusal of them. We shall 
endeavour to be more copious in succeeding numbers. 


Harper’s Ituominaten 49 50. 


51. and 52.—These numbers of this truly valuable edition of the bard, contain} 


onthe Anglo hmerican: 


humoor or interest, and the notes upon which display great learning and re. 
search in the accomplished editor. 

Antnon’s Latin Versirication.—New York : Harpers.—Dr. Anthon jg 
the unceasing benefactor of youth and as *‘ the chi'd’s the father of the man,” 
this learned preceptor is by implication the benefactor of his country. He js 
continually devising useful and practical helps towards the thorough acquain- 
tance with classical learning, and this of prosodial exerc'ses is almost untried 
ground on the American ground. We can readily believe it will be largely 
‘vrought into use in colleges and schools. 

Nores on Sr. Epist.e to THe Epuesians, THE Pmiipptans, axp 
tHE Coxossians.—By Albert Barnes—New York.—Harpers —We 
not pretend to deliver an opinion upon these notes, because we have not had 
the book in hand long enough to give that attention which so important a sub. 
ject deserves. We can but say that they are exceedingly copious, and writ. 
ten by a learned and pious commentator. 


Pato acainst THE by Taylor Lewis, L L D.—New 
York : Harpers.—This work, of the most celebrated of the Greek Philosophers, 
is the tenth book of his ** Dialogue on Laws” ; the present edition is intend. 
ed for the senior classes in colleges, and it contains, besides the Greek Text, 
learced and critical notes and dissertations ** on some of the main points of 
the Platonic Philosophy and Theo'ogy, especially as compared with the Holy 
Scriptures.” The book will not only be exceedingly useful to students, but 
may well help older spirits to brush up both their Greek and their thinking. 

Tue Dutcuman’s Firesive.—By J. K. Paulding.—New York : Harpers. — 
The novel before us, a delightful piece of fiction, is too wel] and too favorably 
known ‘o need remark here ; the publishers have done well in placing it in 
their neat pocket edition of mcedern novels. 


Encyciorepia or Domestic Economy.—No. 2.—New York : Harpers — 
The second number of this useful book, treats of ventilation, fumigation, il!y- 
‘mination and the substances used therein, candles, lamps, household furniture 
and the substances used in its production, style of furniture, bronzing, lacquer- 
‘ing, &e being sound information of anature available to practical economy 
and comfort. 

Cortann’s Dictiovary or Practicat Mepictne.—Part VI.—By Charles 
A. Lee, M. D.—We are confirmed in our opinion that this work should form a 
part of every family library, and may be consulted with great advantage. 

New Jovrnat or Mepictnr anp Tue Cottaterat Scrences.—New 
York: Henry G. Langley.—This excellent bi-monthly here completes its 
fourth volume. Students will find it highly advantageous to them. 

Lonpon Quarterty Review ror Marcu 1845.—New York : Leonard 
Scott, Co.—The * Quarterly” is rich this time, containing reviews on Lexico- 
graphy, Mrs. Butler's poems, Ecclesiastical Architecture, and other interest- 
ing subjects, treated with the usual excellence of this periodical. 

Foreren Quarterty Review ror Aprit, 1845 —New York: Leonard 
Scott, Co.—The discussions in this work are perhaps more erudite and critical 
than those ofany other Review in existence ; at least we confess to a great pre- 
ference with regard to its subjects and style of handling them. 

Hunt's Mercuant’s Macazine ror May 1845.—Besides the usval topics, 
of a commercial nature, which have hitherto formed the staple of this able work, 
we perceive that the editor has judiciously introduced other matter, of Civil 
Engmeering description, which harmonises yery well with the design of his pe- 
riodical and which may be read with benefit. 

Geranam’s American Magazine ror June 1845 —The number before us is 
strong both in contributors and in plates ; in the former it numbers Cooper, 
Paulding, Longfellow, Hoffman, ‘Tuckerman, Steel, Chandler, and a host of 
others ; in the latter he gives a group called ** The Masquerade,” an elegantly 
executed landscape cailed “ Rock Mountain,” and an excellent likeness 
of “ Rufus W. Griswold ” 

American Journat ror May 1845 —Edited ly S. 
Fowler —The science of Phrenology has now taken fast hold in the opinion of 
alarge portion of the community, a magazine therefore, devoted to the sub- 
ject inay be in request, the present is a cheap work, and may be found perhaps 
an acceptable one. 

No. 4 or Martin's Biexe has just appeared and justifies the 
warm encomiums that have been bestowed upon it. Inthe matter of printing, 
we are not easily surprised, but the engravings are beyond all anticipation or 
comparison. Jn the steel plate in No. 4, called “ the hill of Samaria,” it is 
impossible to contemplate this magnificent view without a kind of admiration 
which afterwards leads the mind away “ on a far journey.” 

NEW MUSIC. 

The “ Adieu,” being the opening Vocal Soli, and Cori, from the grand his- 
toric Oratorio called ‘** The Wild Woods’ Spirits Chant, or the Pilgrims to the 
New World.” The music is by A. P. Heinrich, the English words by W. J. 
Edson, and the German words by Charles J. Hempel.” This is a portion of 
that remarkable composition which we mentioned when noticing the compli- 
mentary concert to Madame Otto. The Maestro is not only an erudite and 
tasteful composer, but is withal the most enthusiastic and imaginative musician 
it has ever been our lot to know. His writings are exceedingly voluminous, 
his musical ideas very profound, his harmonies end resolutiogs are complex 
but wrought out in masterly style, he grapples with every sort of musical ex- 
pression, he calls into action and combination every species of musical instru- 
ment, his ideas are exceedingly grand at proper times,—and yet, his music 
will not be popular in his own day, for he is in “ the downhill of life.” He 
is in advance of his age, the learned will study him, and another generation 
will cultivate him. 

The piece before us begins with “ The Embarkation march of the Pilgrims,” 


the “Twelfth Night,” a comedy in which every character is one of distinguished 


and is followed by “ The Adieu,” which includes as we said above, both Sol; 
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Cori for the voices. 
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Painting. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—( Continued.) 
Marsu, F.—Nos. 192, 326 —Marine Views; the former a beautiful speci- || 
men ; a brisk gale, a brig renning large, vessels in stays in the back ground, 


the water very well wrought out ia da:k green inclined to blue, relieved by |) 


spray and graceful crests. The latter number a miserable contrast in point o: 
execution. 


Marreson, T. H.—Nos. 107, 162, 218.—The first and last of these we || 


noted among the pictures of the Art Union; the No. 162 is called “ The lost 
glove ;” a gentleman has lost his glove, it being in fact upon bis head, and he 
is calling on the waiter to find it for him. The man points to the gentleman’: 
head, and laughs. The design is good, the vacant expression of one counten 
ance, and the humour of the other, are well depicted, but the anatomy of the 
principal figure is monstrously out of drawing. 

May, E. H —Nos. 68, 70, 230.—Good Portrats; easy, without any appa 
rent embarrassment or stiffness. 

Mayr, C.—Nos. 1, 14, 234, 300, 307, 341.—Of all these paintings there is 
but one (234) of which we can speak in terms of praise. He gives the limbs 
of one, the body of another, and the bead ef a third to the sarae figure, as may 
easily be seen in No. 1, “ The death of Abel,” which is a complete monstro- 
sity, and has not a point of good painting in it except the dog, which has no 
business there. 


defective anatomy of the feet, would be a moving picture. It is described as 


“ Waiting the arrival of my Cousin, who promised ame a good si vation in|’ 
town,” and represents a pretty simple-hearted girl im very impoverished cir-| 
cumstances, evidently intended to be made a victim to lawless sensuality, bu: || 


unconscious of her impending fate. She is seated bv the wayside under 
rock ; she has a blanket about her shoulders, a bundle is lyimg beside her, and), 
her sh oes, which she has taken off, to relieve her feet. Arough shaggy dog} 
has his head in her lap, and is looking up at her wistfully. . The hands and feet} 
are bad, but the face tells her simple story. 

Muse, A. G.—Nos. 92, 302.—The former represents “ Olivia and Sophia 
in ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ consulting the Gipsey about their fortunes,” and 
is very prettily told. The latter is * Boaz and Ruth” The hands of iioaz 
are too tine and sinall, the neck of Ruth is too long ; there is a becoming gra 
vity in the contour of the man, and the drapery to eacl figure is gocd. The 
scene is ‘oo hilly, and the mansion of Boaz is too modern. 

Mount, S. A.—Nos. 106, 359 —These are both Irish subjects, which the 
painter has delineated in « very masterly manner. 

Oseoop, S. S —Nos. 138, 210.— Portraits. 
presented by a young lady with most ingenuous countenance, obscrving the 


coloured rays of light :hrough a prism ; the second is a female portrait, in good) | 


style with well executed drapery and head-dress. 
Powsers, R. A —No, 168 —An exquisite landscape, being a “ Scene in 


Fulton Co., N.Y.,” and consisting of wood scenery in all the gorgeousness of || 


colours peculiar to this climate, the colours also relieving each other and seften- 
ing into dim and hazy grey of the distance. It is well elaborated also, and 
pains have been taken up to the very last stroke of the pencil. 


Rannie, W.—No. 56.—" The Radish Girl,” a pretty idea very well carried|! 


out ; the wretched poverty of the drapery, the broken straw hat, are both in 
good keeping. We do not think much of Mr. Rannie’s other painting (No. 
206), * The attack upon Gen. Washington ;” the group is thin, and both the 


horses and men are deficient in vigour of action ; but itis certainly a promising) 


work for a young artist 

Rossrrer, T.—No. 10.— We can imagine this design to have been furnished 
by Boccacio in his Decameron. It is warm and sunny, and is a very charming}, 
picture. It is called ‘* italy in the olden time.” 

Rornerme:, P. F.—No. 240.—* Surrender of Guatemozin.”” With every}! 
disposition to do so we cannot “surrender "’ to the prevailing notion that this|_ 
is a great picture. It is a gorgeous one certainly, but it does not tell its tale 
in an interesting manner ; we cannot discern any poetry in the composition, nor 
is there dignity in any of the figures except in those of the captive priree and 
his conqueror. The countenances of all the rest are cast in the same unmean- 
ing mould, the American race as well as the invaders. The picture abounds 
with red and yellow, together with dense clouds of black smoke caused by we 
know not what, at that particular juncture. 

Se.ovs, H. C.—Nos. 111, 134, 215.—No. 111 is “ View near Hampstead, 
England.” A charming landscape, the painter has exactly caught the cool tints, 


the mottled sky. and the subdued expression of the scene. ‘The repose is gently) | 
broken by one female figure in red, in the foreground, and the English foliage) 


is neatly wrought out. 134 is a “ Scene on the Coast of Boulogne,” repre- 
senting fishermen, boys, &c. ; a hazy strand, and good groups are the charac-|, 
teristics of this clever picture. 215 is a “ Pass of Mount St. Gothard,’’ and)| 
exhibits a rich valley between high mountains, the pass winding along the feet} | 
of the hills ; the warm colours of the foreground are softened beautifally into! 
the purple greys of the middle ground, and thence into light hazy greys of the 
distance. The picture is well elaborated to the distant hills, the white peaks 


of which seem cut off from their bodies, by the clonds which hang gracefully 


in mid air. 


Suscoaur, J. H.—This deservedly favorite artist has no fewer than seven 


subjects in the exhibition, of which we shall frankly say that the Portraits are 


- DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE. ARTS. 


and life-lige ; 123 a three-quarters length of * A Lady on a 
jchair, with a velvet ceshion, the crimson velvet colour of which is effectively 
brought i in; the face and drapery are beautifully done, the hands a little too 
‘large. 156 is a half-length of “A Gentleman.’ 187 is “ Sadi Edrehi,” 
| Which we truly arimire ; the sallow paleness of the Oriental complexion is well 
jgiven, end the colours are well chosen to make an effective picture. 228 is 
“A Lady” with riding dress and whip. all in good taste and well executed. 

The compesitions are, No. 28, * Evening,” which is presumed to be towards 
the end wf Summer, the foliage is just assuming the yellow bue, the meadow 
| foreground is well put in, so are also the bridge and the water ; the atmosphere 
lis Warm, but the exceeding barrenness of the middle and back grounds does not 
‘t all harmonize with the rich landscape near at hand. ‘The filling in is better 


No. 234 indeed tells a heart-rending story, and but for the 


The first is Girlhood, well re- 


"oan the design, and so large a picture needs the relief of figures. 241, “ The 
‘Country Pediar,” we see by the open pack and the display of smo that a 
Pe diar is designed, but tue picture is devoid of interest, and there is an obscu 
‘rity in the details. 

| Saumway, H. C —Nos, 351, 352, 353.—Miniatares, the first and last of 
whigh are too florid, the second is delicately executed. 

| Samiti, J —No. 346.—This is a very charming mezzotint, the subject taken 
from Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress,” the subject bemg The Valley of 

| Srarns, Junioz.—No. 77 —“ Sirangers visiting their birth-place,” an In- 
jdian group looking at the scenes of their early life, now su greatly altered by 
|civilized hands and taste. ‘The ieze in the valley and the brown evening sky 
jare skilfully put in, the drawing is cerrect, and the colours are well com- 
bined. 

| Tarsor, J.—No. 60,185, 205 —The artist has, in No. 60, given a very beau- 
tiful view of the ~* Falls of the Passaic—Tne Deer Leap,” in which we per- 
\ceive a fine warm commencement of twilight, the smooth and glassy surface 
\of the water below the falls is ertistical and in a style of |is own. A sligh 
iseray is put in arising from the fall, delicately done. This is one of the gems 
jaf: ‘the exhibition. The others are landscapes of an approved order of execu- 
|tion, but not equal to the first. 

Fexry, Lurure —The pictargs by this artist are all of commendable quality, 
,and are good sketches for young painters; they do not conta n anything, how- 
lever, to be described. 

Tuomrsox, Tuos —Thia artist is exceedingly happy in shipping scenery, 
jand marine painting. His vessels are skilfally drawn, well foreshortened oc- 
icisionally, his waves and waters geuerally are liquid in expression, he paints, 
however, chiefly in cold colours. 

Want, Saver —Nos, 284, 288, 290.—Pen and Ink sketches done with 
i great spirit, and highly effective. 


Wrir C. E.—Nos. 260, 264, are delicate compositions, the former is “ The 
| young Connoisseur,” the latter is a ‘ Blind old man listening to his nephew 
' reading,” there is that in each of these pictures which induces us to think that 
the principal charecter in each is a portrait. No. 295 isa Fruit Piece,” 
very well done, but the colours somewhat too gorgeous. 

Wrir, R. W.—No. 23.—A capital and well executed likeness of Col. Thayer, 
U.S A., bat the gallant officer's pantaloons must have been triply pipe-clayed 
,for they refuse to fall into folds, 

Wenzier, A. H.—Nos. 7, 173, 180, and 238.—Our plan of proceeding 
| alphabatically has unfortunately prevented us from speaking of by far the most 
| popular feature of the exhibition. tll nearly the end of our task. This is No. 
7, a three quarter portrait of “a Lady.” Crowds stand to gaze at this fine 
specimen of art ; and no wonder, for the expression of the countenance is so 
different from the se style of a portrait. There is an air of utter unconscious- 
| uess in the countenance, it is so completely an ingenuous young beauty passing 
on her way regardless of the crowds around her. But the drapery is inexpres- 
sibly fine ; the glossy richness of the velvet cloak, the elasticity and lightness 
of the muff, the worsted looks of tt.e woollen “ comforter,” the bonnet and its 
\decorations—all, in short is in a fine style of execution, and the picture at- 
tacts the regards of all who enter. The remaining numbers are all portraits, 
jand are accurate likenesses, but they are all done too warmly ; the No. 
7 stands out, both in his owo works and in the whole exhibition. 

Wievs, W. J.—No. 8.—** Red Jacket’s descendants.” The complexions, 
\the anatomy of the Tudian head and features, and the expression are all very 
‘happily executed. 

Winner, W.-—No 283 —“ David and the fair Shunamite.” This is gorgeous, 
,and well-grouped, but it is so badly placed that one cannot possibly examine it 


with the care it seems to deserve. 

| Wornersroox, W. W.—Nos. 153, 160, and 306. These are all landscapes 
executed in an original and chaste style. The ar.ist throws in cool and re- 
freshing baze upon his middie and back grounds, be is peculiarly happy in seiz- 
‘ing picturesque points of landscape, admitting variety of details and interesting 
| matter, he makes good use of bis shadows, and also throws in his fi 

| ringly but appropriately. It is truly said that “ Hill and Dale, Wood and and Wa 
ter, are necessary to a landscape of high quality,” and this artist seems to be 


‘impressed with the trothof the rule, for .e hes employed all these with har- 
‘moony and effect. 


Music and Mlasical Intelligence. 
“ Creation.” —This splendid monumentof Haydn's genius in the 


far superior to the compositions. These portraits are, 61, Th Cunene sublime of Music, was finely performed on Friday evening, the 9th inst, at th 
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Broadway Tabernacle. The time was very appropriate, the city being thronged 
with strangers who had come to attend the usual annual meetings ; the New 
York Sacred Music Society, under whose auspices it was produced, were like 
wise fortunate in ob:aining the assistance of that prince of barytoves, Mr. 
Henry Phillips, and the Oratorio went off with great ecldt before an audience 
which could not fall short of three thousand persons. If anything were wanting 
to satisfy the judgment on?Mr. Phillips’ fine intonation, purity of style, and 
elasticity of effect, it was well elicited in the “ Rolling in foaming billows,’ 
and in the Recitative “ Let the Earth,” and the air “ Now Heaven in fullest 
glory shone,” which followed it. The audience were actually electrified ; in 
the trios also he admirably trained his voice so as to harmonise with Miss 
Northall and Mr. Uakley, but he must have felt sensibly mortified at a blunder 
not his bat which he could not prevent. Of this anon. Mrs. Loder, as usual. 
sang in most approved taste ; but she was most lugubriously heavy, and she 
was out of tone without the exception of a note. Mr. Oakley has an absolute 
profusion of vocal material in the tenor voice, but so utterly unable is he to 
use it properly that his whole performance is annoying to the ear. He should 
forthwith put himself into the hands of a first rate vocal professor, and, after 
learning how to avail himself of his vocal qualities, he may, and probably will 
become highly eminent in a department—the tenor—which is at present but 
scarce. Miss Northall's voice is not yet formed ; but she always sings in tune. 
and she feels what she sings ; she acquitted herself very well in ‘“ The Marvel- 
lous Works,’”’ and *‘ On mighty pens,” but unfortunately in the Trio “ On Thee 
each living soul awaits,” she commenced in common time, whilst in reality 
the movement was in triple, and the orchestra played it so, which threw that 
\% fine trio into great confusion. We did not stop for the third part, consequently 
we did not hear the performance of Mr. R. Andrews, but have favourable im 
a | pressions of his vecal talents as a basso cantante upon a former occasion. 
Let us not however conclude without remarking on that sublime composition 
; The Overture to this grand Oratoria. Jt is truly unigue, giving:a sensible no- 
| tion of the primitive chaos, the gradual introduction of order therefrom ; the 
preparation for creation and its details, may be clearly read in the musical ex- 
pression, and if Haydn had never written a note but this overture, it would of 
itself have immortalised him. Mr. Timm presided ably at the Organ, Mr. U 
C. Hill conducted the performance, and the Choruses were well sustained by 
a force of nearly two hundred. 

Frencu Orera in Mew York —We had unfeigned gratification in an- 
novncing last week the approaching arrival of Mr. Davis’ charming French 
operatic company. It is fully acknowledged the New Orleans French Opera 
has never been so good as this year ; As we have said before, the primo basso, 
Douvry, and the barytone, Garry, are artists of the highest order, particularly 


ore is an excellent musician and has a very fine voice ; Cauriot the second tenore 


Etats Unis” has given the name of Richer as being the 3d tenore ; this artist, 
who came here two years ago, has broken his engagement and gone 4 /a pour. 
suite d’ un heritage. The prime donne are young, talented and beautifal : Calve 
is already known here, but Mdme. Casini is quite superior both in the richness 
and extent of her voice, and in the pathos and feeling of her style. Besides these 
two stars, there is Mdme. Ceeuriot who is the equ valent to Mdme. Lecourt. ‘The 
o:her principal artists of the company are Mesdames Mathieu, Maria, Richer, 
Messrs. Bucher, Oternot two very good voices, Bernard, Mathieu, Montassier, 
Dessouville, &c.and Fanny, considered the prettiest and best Polka dancer 
now in America, 
and such as we have not seen fur many a day. 


the latter, but these are not all the force of the company Arnau/d the Ist. ten-|| 


is a very pleasing light opera singer. It is by mistake that the ‘Courier des}: 


. . . 
think of sending him away with his sister Eve, for he is so set in his way 
and stiff-necked, that 1 can do nothing better with him. People flattar “q 
that my marble children are a great credit to me; but they little know the 
aumber of blows I have been obliged to inflict upon them, in order to nake 


them appear respectable and orderly before folks. 


Smootuxess iN Paintine.—I know few things more unpleasing in a pic- 
ture than too great smoothness. There are no objects in nature perfectly 
smooth, except polished objects and glass: all other objects are varied by 
noumerable lights, reflections, and broken tints. Perhaps no man ever yp. 
‘erstood this fact better than Rembrandt; and it is that which renders his 
drag, his scratch with the pencil, and his touch with the palet- knife, so true to 
vature, and so delicious to an eve capable of being charmed by the treasures 
of the palette ; and it is the want of this which renders Wouvermans ang 
other painters of high excellence, in other respects comparatively insipid : §), 
G. Beaumont to Wilkie. Feb. 2d, 1807 —Wilkie used to declare, thar when 
he met Sir George Beaumont, or had a letter from him, he always studie, 
with alacrity and cheerfulness the rest of the day. He spoke of him, too, asa 


man whom nature had designed for a great painter, and whom high fortune 
had marred. Life of Sir Davia Wilkie. 


INTRODUCTION —On the 18th of May, 1835, Dr. Brandreth, for the first time, made 
koown in the United States the CELEBRATED BRANDRETH VEGETABLE Un}. 
VERSAL PILLS. He left them to stand or fall by theirown merits. He made no a). 
fusion to any other medicine; simp'e facts were stated,and the following principle 
laid down as the BRANDRETHIAN THEORY, viz: that all local diseases, whether of 
the stomach or bowels, enlargement of the joints, rheumatic affections, cutaneous 
*ruptions, dyspeptic complaints, or whatever other forms such local disease puts on, 
were nothing more than so many symptoms of a disordered state of the constitution, 
and that his pills,which were discovered in England in 1751, were a mecicine that had 
the effect of restoring the constitution to health and vigor, simply by removing all bad 
and acrimonious humours from the blood by the stomach and bowels. The American 
public have now mae trial of this medicine for nearly ten years, and have found that 
the medicine is notall humbug. The patronage Dr. Brandreth daily experiences, proves 
that the medicine gives universal satisfaction. 


PRESERVATION OF HEALTI.—It has been remarked, and most truly, that the 
three ordinary secrets of Health are early rising, exercise, and personal cleaniiness, 
Personal cleanliness all have in their power to observe: but to many, early rising is in 
couvenient, and exercise impossible, in consequence of the nature of their wurid:y 
avocations. To those theuse of BRANDRETH'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL PILLS, 
would prove of great xaluc in the preservation of that invajuable blessing—HEALTH. 

The peculiar action of these Pills is most surprising: their operation oeing more or 

less powerful, according to the pureness of the circulating fluid. na person in a fair 
state of health, who ts only costive or slightly bilious, they will be scarcely felt: onthe 
contrary, if the complaint be chronic, and the constitution be much deranged, the effect 
)zenerally at first is most powertul, until the system be free.i from some of its most yi- 
tiated and turgid humours. This accomplished, doses suflicient to cause two or three 
;copious evacuations. daily, will soon remove the disease, and the constitution will be 
'restored to a state of health ane renewed vigor. 
Sold at Dr. Brandreth's Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, French, 
|German, Spanish, and Portuguese directions, and by one Agent in every place of im- 
portance throughout the world, eacn Agent having a certificate of agency from Dr. 
Brandreth, having tac-similes of labelsonthe Biersreth Pili boxes engraved thereon. 


PARK THEATRE. 
ATURDAY EVENING, May 19, 1845 —Mr. anid Mrs SEGU!N and Mr. FRAZER for 
one night more, and positively their last apoearance this season, on which occasion 
lthe Comic Opera of ‘The Postiliion of Lo: jumeau,” with the 2d act of “Tue Bohe- 
mian Giri,” will be presented 
MONDAY—Ist night of Mr. ANDERSON’S Farewell Engagement. 

| CASTLE GARDEN, 
FE ge spacious premises have at Jength been opened in most excellent style; no 
| description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencies. The 
{talian Opera Troupe are there, the Elisler Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the 
{Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacred 
/Music for ihe Million, at 12) cents Admission—the seriously disposed may view the 
igreat works of the Creator from the promenades outside tne walls, while the more 
jcheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Mvi7-6m. 


TITIAN’S VENUS. 

| HIS magnificent picture is now on exhibition at the Gallery, No. 449 Broadway—an 
undoubted specimen of that great magician in the art of coloring. 

In this picture, the roundness of the limbs, the flesh color of the tints, and the ab 

sence of shadow in the perfect illustration of natural surface in the female form, with 


This is indeed a real strength of the most promising order the expression of total unconsciousness in being beheld, present distinct and admirable 
jmarks of genius in the painter, and cannot fail to impart to the observer who delights 


lin the beautiful, unqualified gratification in the triumph of art. 
In London, it was visited by more than 100,000 persons, from all parts of the kingdom, 


brought forward. As the company cannot leave New Orleans before the 16th: 


of June. ‘ La Favorite” grand opera in five acts by Donizetti will in all pro- |, 


bability be the first performance. 


HIRAM POWERS, THE SCULPTOR. 


A gentleman, says the Boston Atlas, has showa us a letter from this dis- |! 
tinguished artist, dated July, 1544, from which he has kindly allowed us to}! 
make the following extract. It seems the gentleman had, in a previous let- 
ter, made friendly enquiries as to the diving as well as the marble statues of, 
the artist. After giving a very lively and playful account of his children, 
he proceeds to reply to the other inquiry, as follows: 

So much for the living statues—now for the marble ones. 
of two girls and a boy. ’ 
say, is very pretty, but she has such a propensity for stolen fruit, that she 
broke an express commandment, to gratify this singular desire, and in that 
manner she brought an eternal disgrace ugon the whole human family! I 
intend to turn her out of doors soon, and £ shouldn’t wonder if she should 
« slope” for America, and go from place to place exhibiting herself for mo- 
ney! I intend to publish her, and @varn all people azainst harboring or 
trusting her on any account—her name is Eve. The second is also a girl, 
who, on account of the misdoings of Eve, was taken prisoner by the Turks, 

.” in Greece, and carried to Constantinople, and there exposed in chains, na- 
ked, for sale. I have, with much difficulty and labor, succeeded in getting. 

ner home again ; but as she is immoveable in her deterinination still to be a, 
“Greek Slave,” I have sold her as such to an English gentleman, who will) 
take her home with him next September. She imposes on people so far 

- that they think her beautiful, and really pity her, whereas her heart is as 
cold and as hard asastone. I hope you will not consider me personal in 

my last remark. The third is a boy of about thirteen years. He is fond of 
fishing, and fancies he can tell what the weather will be at sea by holding 

a conch shell to his ear—in which he hears the roaring of the distant waves. 

* So strongly is he impressed with this notion, that you inever will see, him 
without his shell to his ear, aud his net and tiller in his other ha. I 


They consist 


We purpose to give in advance an official list of the plays which will be), 
wh 8 pay lincluding those of the first distinction. It formed, for many years, the chief attraction 


performed and a sufficient sketch of the grand operas which will positively be) of the Pall Mall Gallery, St. James Square, broken up in 1839. 


inst. they will not be able to appear at the Park Theatre before Monday 10tb} 


Open from 9 A. M. till 10 P. M. Admittance 25 cents—season tickets 50 cts. May 8 


Pee FORTE AND MUSIC STORE.—JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed bis Piano 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Broadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where will 
always be f und a large and general assortment of Music and Musical Instruments of 
every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. 

J L.H. is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel! Gilbert's (of Boston) 
celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 

Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warran’ed 
perfect —Ajl orders for Music, Musica! Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 
Subscriber, will meet. the same attention as if by a personal application. 

Myl7-tim.j JaMES L. HE VITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane. 


THE EYE. 
DR. POWELL DR. DIOSSY, 
Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 


Hv removed to the premises lately occupied by Dr. ELLIOTT, No 261 BROAD 
WAY, corner of Warren Street. Their practice is exclusively confined to DIS- 


girl, by tee way—they| ses OF THE Operstions upon that Organ and its Appendages, and all 


Imperfections of Vision. Dr. POWELL studied for five years with tne celebrated Dr. 
\JACOB of Dublin, (the discoverer of the ** MemBRaNna Jacobi” in the Eye). Dr. 
iDIOSSY was a Pupil of Ur. ELLIOTT for a similar period. —Terms moderate.—The 


||\poor treated gratnitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. Entrance 1} Warren Street. 


My!7-tf. 

HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OP 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 

No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 
lcomprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 Maps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnomouic 
|Projection in 6 sheets, and an Index to the Principal places inthe World. Also, hand- 
somely bound in 2 vols., } Russia. 
oe The Libiary of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. are 
penliheds. and of the New Series 53 Nos., any of which may be procured separately to 
‘complete sets. 

3. "The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming a comple Far- 
mer’s Library,— consisting of the following subjects :— 

it The Horse, complete inone volume. 

2. Cattle, “ 

3. Sheep, ed “ 

4. a Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 
separately. 

aes English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
and Steamer. Myle-tf. 
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AILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

E PEKIN Thea FS Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the ub 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sol by| 
the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boardin -houses) 
are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con’) 

jence. 
vt single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their, 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a) 


pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. — | 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— 
GREEN TEAS. 


Sweet Cargo Young Hyson ...... $0 50 | Finest Hyson-Skin $0 63) 
Brisk fragrant “ O 63} Good Imperial .. ee 0 75) 
Fine full-flavored Hyson......... 75| Vine-flavored Gunpowder ......-- 0 73 


Very superior oe 
Good 0 38 
BLACK TEAS, j 


Soouchong, full-flavoved......... $0 50 | Extra Oolong. $0 75 

Very Fine 0 63 | Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 
Pouchong. +++ 0 50 | Superior Pekoe flowers. .....-..+ 0 89) 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howgqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- | 
Fine Oolong. . ..*. cious Black Tea....... 


Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 


porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent’s | 


commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. H 
Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25; Curious Leaf imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 25. > } 
Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contajuing one pound and 
upwards, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun-, 
try. 
‘\lso—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black) 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. weg 
N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine) 
qualities of their ‘Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 
Company beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea, 
trade,in New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally beyond cavil or! 
udispte April 32 3m 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING- 
TON AND PROVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the followiug | 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in connection with the Stonington) | 


and Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Railroads :— 
MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock, 


| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERKIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 

Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

| & T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themseives ; and which are at least equal to any that 

been heretofore executed. M.B.BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 

he citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 

lof DAGUERKLOUTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establshmeut ; believing 


| that tney will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 


imade considerable improve ment in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard to their cur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
jim all Cases are warranted to give satistaction. The coiouring cepartment is in the hands 
lof a competent anu prac ical person, ard in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 

| [> The Americau institute awerded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
(BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

| *,* Instructions carefully givea in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c., sup- 
‘plied. M. B. BRADY. (Aply. 


|} USEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
J cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Giliott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
jter 
| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
‘Great Croton Aqueduct. 
| The Dam at Croton River. 
| * aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
| ag Harlem River. 
| View of the Jet at sag 
| Fountaia in the Park, New York. 
| a in Union Park, “ 
| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most popular of any offered tothe American public. 
, JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
joining styength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 

June HENRY JESSOP, 9] John-st. 


G. B. CLARKE, 
| FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
i} No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
| B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
} e jishmeut durieg the last twelve months, and at the same time wouldinform the 
; eacers of ** The Anglo American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
aruch below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares: 
|Tae style of tie work will be similar to that of Bucdage, Tryou & Co , with whose es- 
| |tablishmeut G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 


GENERAL SCALE oF Prices. 
RHODE ISLAND. 1000 tons’ Cant. Thayer. Bik Cxss Pants 6,00 to 8,50 
Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advant»ge te! | Satin Vests of the very best quality..... - 3,50to 4,50 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th) | abiding PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. $7.10 to $9,00 


April, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) | 


Will leive New York at5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 
Will leave Boston at 4} P M. 

Wil! leave Providence at6P M. 

Will leave Newpo:t at 8 P.M. 

Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M 


Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays. 


and Fridays, ac 5 P.M. 


Vi: Stoniagton and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester, on Tuesdays, 


Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 

Passengers on arsival of the Steamers at Stonington, wil! be immediately forwarded 
in the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. 

For passage or 'reight, app-y on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broaliway, or cflice of 
Sami. Deveau, f eight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and sieamer's berths, can be secured on board, or . the office 


Pants and Vesis 1,00 to 2,00 


| John Ciarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 
uy A Specimen Coat always lo be seen. 
G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


| (Mre-tf.j 

| DAGUERREOTYPES 

FLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
1 corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 
|| Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, end Phila- 
| \delphia‘respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. 

| Price of these superb Photograpns reduceu to that of ordimary ones at other places, 
|'s0tra no one need now sit for an ordisary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
im any weather. 

'| Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
|warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by auy other mauufactory. 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. yi7-6m. 
AE ANTED—Tw three skilful tors. Ap; s above. 
pmo wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, | WILSON’S HOTEL & DIN NG ROOMS, 
Scotland, or Wales, can ve supptied with dra ts payable at sight without discount, || No. & Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 


for any amount from £1 upwards, at the foilowiug places, viz.:— 

in ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpooi ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Sou « Co., London— 
and branches throughout England aid Wales. 

IN IRELAND—The National Bink of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
turoughout lreland. 

IN sCOTLaAND—The Eastern Rank of Scotland, National Bauk of Scotland, Green- 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 

Myi0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSUCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


HS bees WILSON (iave of Broekiyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
\} nerally, that he bas opened the above [stabiishment, and he respectfully solicit 
\|the patronage of all who are fond of good and substantia: livieg, and comfoitable ac 
{commodations, 

The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every departmert, 
|/and the very bestof every doorrg ion of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and imported 
||Ales and Ports, will be provided. 


An ordinary will be seived up every dey from | to 3 o’clock P.M.; and refreshments 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESiERN SLATES, 


CANADA, &c , FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane ; 

To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTUPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 

ILaMILTUN, QUEENSTON, &c , CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 

HE€ Subscriber having mede arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pennsyivanit, *hio, aud Wabash Canals, 8uffalo and Central Railroads, 
&c., Ste umboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Gne, Huron, ana Michigan, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 
Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ** Emigrant’s 


will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. 


EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hand:eds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
| Extract of @ Letter from Mr. Sinciair Fane, Pustnaater of Joslin's Corners, Madison 
County, N.Y. 

November 4th, 1844. 

|| Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
|T. W. Stardevam, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
||Parr's Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of azenovia in which opinion Mr. A Beilamy, 
lof Chittenango, also fully accords. Inveed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
‘|New York state—they are not a brik Piil, but * slow and sure,” aud | have never yet 
‘met witu an instance where au invalid has persevered in tasing them, that bas not becn 

jjcured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 

(Signed) 8. TOUSEY. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c ,|} Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 


to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the couutry wishing one of the above 


Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any ee will be cheerfully communi-. 


. & I. T. TAPSCUTT, South-st., 


cated by adaressing, post paid, clase 
er Maiden Lane. 


My10-tf. 


EDUCATION. 


casions when attacked by violet bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their eflicacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testify. 

i}much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 
|| “Long Island, Nev. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 


REV. R. T. HUDDART'S BOARDING AND DAY | Sir—As have received so much benefit from the use of Parr s Lite Pills, | feel it 


duty | owe !o this community, (o make the facts in my case pubiic. I was afflicted for 


| 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. ihe years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. 1 tric d remedy after remedy, but none appeared 


HiS ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Hudson Street, is’ 
now prepared for tve reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No 
expense has been spired to render it a complete, well a:ranged schoo! for Boys. it) 
lias been built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first! 
arch:tecis in the city, and Mr. Huddart has grett satisfaction in presenting to his friends, 
and the Public, an Institution, in which every requisite for the accommodation, con- 
venience and comfort of his pupils is compined, and such as the experience of many! 
years has suzgested. The situation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have. 
been selected for the purpose as regards nealth and facility of access. All the advan- 
tages of the best Instructors and Professors are available, whilst the benefits of acoun-. 
try residence are gained by the vut-Uoor atuletic exercises which can be enjoyed inthe. 
spicious play-ground. 
Further information as to a course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huatari, at his residence in 14th street | 
N B—The number of Day Scuotars and Day Boarpers being limited, vacancies! 
will ba filled as they occur. There are at present some vacanciesin the Day Schoen 
and several in the BoarDING ScHooL, both departments being eatirely distinct from each! 


Other. 
its). —Day Boarders) 
| 


TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without plish 
$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Apl2-3m, 


R. W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , be very happy to receive «lew 
‘VA pupiis onthe Organ of Piano Forte. For terws &c., apply at ¥5 Eldridge-sireet 
us in Harmony, Compositon, &c. (Nov.23-im | 


ENTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBE.—The HIGHEST PRICES can be obtain- 

ed by Gentlemen or Families who are desirous of converting their left off wear- 

ing “pare! into cash. J. LEVINSTYN, 466 Broad 
A through the Post Office, or otherwise, will receive prompt atte 


way, up stairs. | (117 Fulton Street, York and by al 
tion. (Mr.15-tf. 


ito afford me any relief At last ! was induced by a friend to wy a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thaunk God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
jsipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, | sincere 
iberieve Parr's Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
familv medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 

Yours respectfu ly, ELIZABETH #ARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUBE OF COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Geutiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pils, ! can give yon my testimony ia their favour without the least 
hesitation. Fo: the last five years | have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the psins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering ia the thro:t; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was compietely :e- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my compl:int. 1] have spent over two hundred dolla’s for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any p rwanent rolief, and! can say now that since | have been using 
|Parr’s Lifs Pills, | have been in bevter health than | have experienced for the last five 
jyours. Lam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can waik any distance. 
| Any person who doubts these stavernents as incorrect, by inquiring of me shail re- 
ceive more particuiar information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 

Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
; New | respectable Druggists in the United States, 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 


General Agents for the United States of America, 
JOSEPH FUWLER and R. 8. BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wall Street, New York. 
PHYSICIAN, 

John W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond Street, 
SuRrGeon, 

J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., 543 Broadway. 

The Bank of Commerce. 

Soxiciron, 

Charles Edwards, sq., 51 Wall 3treet. 

The undersigned are now auth». ized to receive proposals forinsurances on single and 
joint itves, for survivorship anauilies, &c. &e , at the same rates they are taken in Lon-| 
don—wnhich they are ready to effect at once, without primary refereuce to the Cuart 
Virectors. | 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising | 
from a large paid up Capiral, totaily independents of the premium tuud,—ia the | 

Triennial distribution of eighty per ceut., or four-tifihs of the Proats, returned to the 
Policy holders, —whica, at tueir option, will be paid 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of tue suo insured, or in reduction of the annual) 


Age next birth | For ONE | For SUVEN | For wnole Life without; sor whole Life 
day. | Year. Years, profits with profits, 
20 170 y2 
25 | 93 1 03 1 92 217 
30 1 06 | 113 219 2 48 | 
35 | 1 i8 1 25 255 2 838 
40 1 144 3 00 3 39 | 
45 1 55 1 80 3 6) 4 U8 | 


50 201 24 441 499 

The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists 
of a highly respectable body of Prop:ietors, who, independently of the la:ge paid-up} 
Capital aud accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent ot, 
theic respeciive suares, for ali the Compauy’s engagements. Tue period of its exist- 
ence, FORTY YEARS, the resp>usibility of its proprietors, and the amouut of its capital, 
constitute an unexceptionable security thit the engagements of the Company will be) 
strictly fuifilled; aud when itis considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of a 
Life Uitice is seldom called for uatil tweoty, thirty or forty yeurs after tnose engage-| 
ments have beep coatracted, it will be feit that not oaly the present but the future s.a-) 
, bility of the Company is of paramount importance to the policy holder. | 
American Policy holders are entitled to participate in the Englivi Profits,and in every, 
respect are put upon the same fvuoting as the oldest Policy hoider, participating in the, 
first division of profits. | 
The requisite forms for effecting Insurances, and all information relative itherete, may! 
be obtained of the Company’s fuliy-einpowered Agents. ‘ 


JOSEPH FOWLER, 
Mr.1-tf.) it. Ss. BUCHANAN, { Agents, 27 Wall-street. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
OWLER'S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS' 
of distinguished men, criminits, and rare auimals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—where 
may also be had FOWLER'S PURENOLOGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a; 
Monthly work of 32 pages, having an exteadcd circulation, and becoming highly popular ; 
PHRENOLOGY applied to Education and Seif-lmprovement, and Matrimouy, Memory, 
Mereditary Descent, &c. PLURENOLOGICAL BUsTs tor Learners, &c. 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Self-Improvement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management ot 
Children, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spent than in obtaining tha! 
knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this science of man. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING KEMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
i pnacksng FOR ANY AMOUNT on al! the Branches of 
: THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
NATiIONSL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NURTIL AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 
THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No.1, North 
River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o’clock,| 


can be obtained of 


-M. 

Passengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage, 
mmediately on their arrival at Allen’s Poiut. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 

Or of D. HAYWUOD, freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
N.B —All persons are forbid trusting any one onaccount of the above boats or owners 


May 11-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
Te Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; and their new Iron Steam-ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
pointed to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Great Western Saturday 17th May 


FROM NEW-YORK. 
Great Western Thursday 12th June 
d 


Great Western do 5th July | Great Western ° 3ist July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug | 
Great Western do 23d Aug.| Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Pritain Saturday 25th Oct 
Great Western do 11th Oct.; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $160, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
My10-tf. 


New-York, Jan. 27, 1845 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when thie sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpooi. 
Cambridge, |W. C. Barstow, 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. lé 
England, Bartlett, \June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, ‘J. Rathbone, duly 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16Sept. 1, Juan. 1, May 
Europe, ‘A.G Furber,, Aug. !, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May If 


\Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, 'G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June it 
Yorkshire, (new) |D.G. Bailey.  Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16. Nov. J. Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance oc comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. : 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of p gers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of ever) 
deScription will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any leiters 
Js or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


‘or freight or passage, a) to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38. Burling-slip, N. Y., 


Agenis:— 


May 17, 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Sqnare), N.Y. hy 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse pianis of a} the ~ - 
jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Merbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines eet 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouguets of ae 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. ened 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Gra &e 


| |Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, anc Gardeners of characier with’ pla’ 


ces. Ap. 20-1 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMiGRATION OFFICE, 
Sourn Stxeet, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 


peresons about sending for their friends in any past of the Old Country are Tespect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued throug) 
the season of 1545. Bh 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to «}] par- 
ties, necessitutes one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal atteniion 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place wil: be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. ‘LAPSCUTT, and the utmost contidence may be f It tuat those seit 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. Better proof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. ‘Ihe sh'ps for which the Subse}. 
bers are Agents comprise the 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS ann tue UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The weli established character ot those Lines renders fu) ther comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
to all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of mouey paid for their passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J T.TAPSCUIT, 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


Agency in Liverpoo!— 
Myi0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, GEO. RIPPARD & SON, $6 Waterloo Road. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis. 

EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOp, 

OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitie Symptoms. Scratica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation. 

If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 

might almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 

soiing, then, isthe consciousness of Laving been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
from misery to those who possess it. What an amount of suffering has been relieved 
aud what a still greater auncunt of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Ser- 
saparilla! ‘The unfortunate victim of hereditary cisease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrofu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
een made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complainis 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 


| |raised as it were from the tank of disease,and now withicgenerated constitution, gladly 


vestity to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 
The following certificate recently received wiil be read with iterest, and for further 
proof the reader is referied to a pampulet which is furnished without charge by all the 


New York, Dec. }, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands — Gentle men— Parental feelings induce us to make the fullowing stute- 
ment of facts in relation to the important cure of our littie oaughter, whoily eflected by 
the use of SANDS’ SAKSAPARIL\A. For nesriy three years she was afflicted witha 
most inveterate eruption on the budy, which at times was so bed, connected wiih iuter- 
nal disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complaint coa:menced in the roots of 
the hzir,and gradually spread uutil the wbole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
the eais, and ran down the neck. and contimuing to increase until it covered the most of 
the body. It commenced with a smail pimple or pustule, from which water at first dis- 
charged ; this produced great itching ad burning ; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bled, and the pus dischsreed freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
great ws almost wholly to prevent natural rest,andthe odor from the discharge so offen- 
‘ive as to make it difficult to pay that particuiaf etrention the nature of the case re- 
quired. The disease was called Scaid Headand general Sa't Rhcum. We tried various 
remecies, with little benefit, and cor sidered her case almost beyond tie »each of mevi- 
“ny but fiom the known virtue of your Sarsaparilla, we were induced to give ita 
tilal. 

Before the first bottle was all used, we perceived sn improvement in the appearance 
of the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scarc« ly give 
credence to the evidence of ourown eyes. We continued itsuse for a few weeks, and 
the result is a perfect cure. To all Parents we would say:—If you have children suf- 
fering with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarsaparilla. With teelings of gratitude 
and respect, we are yours, &c. ELIMU & SARaM SOUTHMAYD, 
No. 95 Maaisen-st. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

Nantucket, Mass., Sth mo. 31, 1844. 

A.B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Frien¢s:—Although an entire siratger t> yeu, I do rot 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowlecgmcnt of agreat devotedness to you for 
your invaiuable Sarsaparilla, which bas been the means, ucder a kind Providence, of 
my inexpressible relief. 1: am also urged to this acknowied; ment by reflecting, that by 
ny humbie testimony hundreds of suffere:s, misereb.e as | have bc en, may be induced 
to try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy «ud heppy 48 mine For ten years 
[have been suffering under a Scrofuious affection of the Bones in my head, and during 
1 great part of this time, my peio and sufferings were so severe, that buc tor a reliance 
om the Great Dispose: of ev euts, | should have desired, «nd much preferied death itself. 
At different periods during my sickness,twenty pieces uf bone ave been taken frem my 
head in various ways, besides «ll my upper tcc th,and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of foou quite impossible After expending about six hundred dollars for 
medicala d. had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilia, an» within the last 
bree months the use of twelve boules has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely ariested the disease ; the healing process is going forward, and I am rapidly ap- 
prouchiog to a perfect cure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
lar complain's, may have the sdvantage of my experietice,! shall be most happy at avy 
ime to communicate to them or to you, such further and more minute particulars is 
may be desiied. Piease accept assurances of my great obligation and regard. 

BENJAMIN M. HUSSEY. 
Nanrucxer, 9th mo 3d, '844. 

A B &D. Sands—Respected Fiiends :—Benj.M Hussey is a person of perftct re- 
spectability ; his statement in relation to the wonderful effects of your Sarsaparilla upon 
iii, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is consicered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such asto entitle the Sars«pa)illa to ve ranked vs @ great 
olessing to the human family, and we consider it »s such.— Yours with true regar¢e, 

WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Namtucket. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold aiso by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $! 
ver bottle, six botties for $5. t 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla tha 
1as and is constantly achieving such remarkabie cures of the most difficult class of dis 
zasesto which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s SarsapavUla, and take 


to BARING, BROTHERS & rLiverpoo | 


ao other. 


Ph c} 


| 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of 3100 on a Single Life. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


